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La Republique Romaine, ou Plan General de lancien Gouvernement 
de Rome, &c. 


The Roman Republic, or a general View of the ancient Go- 
i@ vernment of Rome. In which are confidered the different 
' Sprinps of that Government, and the Influence of Religion 

upon it; the Sovereignty of the People, and the Manner in 

which it was exercifed ; the Authority of the Senate and that 
of the Magiftrates, the Adminiftration of Juftice, the Privi- 
leges of a Roman Citizen, &c. By M.de Beaufort, S. RS, 
4to. 2 Volumes. Hague, 1766. 


} the general account given of the defign of this work, 
in the title, the Reader may form fome idea of its extenfive 
nature, In the introduction, the Author takes fome notice of 
the defects of thofe writers who have gone before him, which 
proves that the fubje@ is not yet exhaufted. He obferves that 
they fatisfy cheniedves for the moft part in relating the facts as. 
they find them in ancient writers, without any fcrupulous en- 
quiry into their truth or falfhood, and without diftinguifhing 
fufficiently between what is certain and what is doubtful. He 
mentians, as an inftance, Rollin’s hiftory, in particular ; which, 
he obferves, was drawn up in too much hafte to admit of his 
examining the materials of Y with any great accuracy: but it 
fhould be confidered that Rollin profefiedly writes only for the 
inftru€tion of youth, and therefore ftudioufly avoids all critical 
Inquiries into any nice and difficult queftipns,... Had he writen 
for the learned, he would no doubt have drawn up his hiftory 
in a very different manner, Our Author, however, excepts from 
Vol. XXXV. Kk this 
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this popular clafs of writers, the celebrated Montefquieu ; 
whom he compliments upon the fuperior difcernment he has 
fhewn, both in his Jnguiry into the Caxfes of the Grandeur and 
Declenfion of the Roman Empire, and his * Spirit of Laws; and ac- 
knowledges his own obligations to him for the many valuable 
hints he has fuggefted. He then proceeds to acquaint us with 
the peculiar merit of his own work, which isy that, without 
depending upon the authority of thofe that have gone before 
him, he has taken the pains to examine, with the utmoft atren- 
tion, all the original writers; and by carefully comparing their 
different accounts, has endeavoured to afcertain what is genuine 
from what is either fictitious or uncertain. He has therefore 
been obliged in many inftances to differ from the moft celebrated 
modern writers, and to {trike out anew path: but he never fails 
to fupport his opinion by the authority of the ancient authors, 
to whom he continually refers throughout his work. ‘The re- 
mainder of the introduction is taken up with a general view of 
the ftate of Rome under its kings, of their expulfion, and the 
revolution which then took place, together with fome reflec- 
tions on the wars of the Romans; with regard to which he ob-« 
ferves, that hiftorians give incredible accounts both of the num- 
ber of their victories, and of the numbers flain in battle, and 
have fhewn a manifeft partiality in reprcfenting their enemies as 
always the eggreflurs, when it is evident that the love of war 
and the defire of conqueft, »which animated the whole nation, 
would make them eagerly {eize the leaft occafion of falling upon 
their neighbours. In his remarks on the regal ftate of Rome, 
he confiders the account ufually given of the fift founding of 
the city by Romulus, as well as moft of the other faéts that are 
related in the beginning of the hiftory, as little better than fabu- 
Jous; and thinks it highly probable that Rome exifted long be- 
fore the time of Romulus, and that he was more properly the 
refiorer than the founder of it: having made feveral wife and ufe- 
ful regulations, and eftablifhed fome maxims of government, 
which might lay the foundation for its future grandeur. It ap- 
pears from thete few remarks, that our Author makes ufe of the 
liberty he claimed, of thinking for him({elf, without regarding 
eftablified epinions and prejudices ; another inftance of the fame 
kind we meet with in the reflections he makes upon the quarrels 
between the patricians and plebeians, at the conclufion of 
his introduction. Inftead of tollowing the common tra@, and 
reprefenting the plebcians as faétious and feditious, and conti+ 
nually difturbing the peace of the flare by their. unreafonable 
demands, he confiders the orpofition they made to the patri- 
cians, as an attempt to recover that Jiberty of which they had 
been uniufily deprived ; and all the privileges which by degrees 
1 they 
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they obtained, asa neceffary fecurity againft the eticroachments 
and oppreffion of their tyrannical matters*: 
The work itfelf is divided into eight books, the fubjeéts of 
which nearly corre{pond with thofe already mentioned in the 
tile. In the fir/ff, which treats of the religion of the Romans, the 
Author examines fome queitions concerning the ftate of it; in 
the moft early ages, and the changes that were afterward madein 
it. Under this head he attempts to fhew that the Romans were 
originally defcended from the Celtz, a Scythian nation, from 
whom a great part of Europe, and particularly Italy, was 
peopled ; and from them they received their religion, which 
was originally plain and fimple, without either images or tem- 
ples; and was farther improved by Numa, who inculcated the 
belief of one fupreme Being, and abolifhcd human facrifices ; 
‘but in the reign of Tarquin the elder, the religion of the 
Greeks, who had fettled on the coafts of Italy, began to be in- 
troduced, with all that pomp of fuperftition which attended their 
worfhip. From that time the Roman religion became the 
grand political engine, and was one of the great fecrets of their 
government, and a principal cau‘e of thofe amazing fuccefles 
which attended their arms. He fhews under this head by what 
‘means they enlarged the catalogue of their deities, till their 
number was almoft incredible: for when they made war upon a 
nation, they were very folicitous to engage its tutelar gods on 
their own fide, and to perfuade them to take up their abode at 
Rome: hence they built temples and raifed altars to the gods of 
all the conquered cities and nations, and adopted al] the cere- 
‘monies attending their worfhip. In one fenfe it might be faid, 
that they allowed an univerfal toleration, as they left the nations 
they conquered: in the full enyoyment of their religious liberty, 
and perfons of every different religion at Rome had the liberty of 
‘worthipping their own deities in their own way: but if it ap- 
peared that they attempted to make any profelytes amongft the 
Roman citizens, they were immediately taken notice of by the 
fenate, and were liable to be banifhed the city. He concludes 
this fubje&t, on which he has many curious and important re- 
* 

* Tt is ftrange that this Author fhould take no notice of what Mr. 
Hooke has faid on this fubjeét, in his hiftory; at the fame time that he 
. complains of the partiality, not only of Livy and Vertot, but’ even of 
Monte{quieu himielf, to the caufe of the patricians ! The latter fays, in 
his Sp:r.t of Laws, * that it is hard to determine which was greateft, 
the infolence of the plebeians in making their demand, or the eafinefs 
and condefcenfion of the fenate in complying with them.’ He ought 
alfo to have excepted Mr. Hooke from the number of thofe hiftorians 
who have fervilely copied from others, without daring to think freely 


for themfelves. 
: Kk 2 marks, 
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marks, with fhewing the great effect which their religion, fu- 
perftitious as it was, had upon their manners, That reverence 
for the gods, which was with fo much care imprefled upon their 
minds, he makes the grand caufe of that purity of manners, 
which for fo many ages fubfifted amongft them ; and it was this 
purity and fimplicity of manners to which they were indebted 
for all their fuccefles. Under this head he mentions particu- 
larly the regard they paid to an oath, and quotes, amongft other 
inftances, a remarkable teftimony from Polybius, who, though 
he lived fo late as the beginning of the 7th century of Rome, 
affures us, that in his time, the obligation of an oath was fuffi- 
cient to reftrain thofe who had any of the public money in their 
hands from abufing their truft. 

In the fecond book he confiders the three orders: into which the 
Romans were divided, the fenate, the knights and the people; 
and under the firft head examines into the queftion, by whom 
the vacancies in the fenate were filled up. He agrees with Vertot 
in afcribing it to the cenfors, and fets himfelf to anfwer minutely 
the objections which Manutius had made to that opinion. 

The third book treats of the manner in which the Roman people 
exercifed their fovereignty: and here the Author confiders at large 
their divifion into tribes, curie and centuries, with the different 
manner of holding their public aflemblies, founded upon that 
diftinG@iion ; and concludes the book with examining into the 
nature of the authority vefted in the emperors, which he fhews 
was, ftritly fpezking, fubordinate to that of the fenate, who 
had properly the fupreme power lodged in them, though many 
of the emperors aflumed it to themfelves by means of the army. 
As to that which has been called the royal daw, by which the 
Roman people are made to refign all their power into the hands 
of the emperors, he treats it as a mere fiction of Tribonian, Juf- 
tinian’s minifter, before whofe time it was never heard of. 

The fourth buok treats of the different kinds of magi/trates efta- 
blifhed among the Romans ; and the fifth, of the manner in which 
jufitce was adminiftered. Under this head he confiders the fcveral 
kinds of laws that obtained amongit them, and examines very 
particularly into the office of the juri/confulti, or lawyers, and 
the regard that was paid to their decilions. In the fame book 
he alfo gives an account of their tribunals or courts of juftice, 
both for civil and criminal caufes, and the method of proceed- 
ing in both. Each of -thefe articles contains a number of cu- 
rious obfervations, but the limits allowed us will not permit us 
to enter into particulars. 


The fubjec&t of the fxth book is, the different inhabitants of 


Rome. ‘i his he introduces with an inquiry into. the privileges. 


of a Roman citizen; and, after enumerating the feveral profef- 
fions that were in ufe amongft perfons of that rank, he confiders 
; ; the 
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the ftate of the freedmen, flaves, and ftrangers that were fettled 
at Rome, concluding with an account of the degrees by which 
the right of citizens was given to other nations, til] at length it 
was extended to all the fubjects of the Roman empire. 

The /eventh book gives an account of the privileges granted to 
different nations, Under this general head the Author treats of 
the privileges of the Latins, the rights of Italy properly fo 
called, the municipal towns, the colonies, the prefectures, the 
free cities in alliance with them, and the kings and fovereign 
princes who bore the title of allies. ~The eighth and lalt book 
treats of the government of the provinces, by the proconfuls and 
propretors, and confiders particularly the abufes that were 
committed by the governors. 

The whole concludes with fome differtations on fubje&s of a 
fimilar kind with thofe which are confidered in the body of the 
work, fuch as the Agrarian law, the differences between the fe- 
nate and people, the frugality and fimplicity of the Roman 
people, &c. : 

It may be proper, before we conclude, to acquaint our 
Readers, that the Author of this work publifhed, about. thirty 
years ago, a very ingenious and learned differtation concerning 




















the uncertainty of the five firft ages of the Roman hiftory. v f 





Les Intirets des Nations de Europe, developés relatjvement au Come 
merce. 2Tom. to. 


The Interefts of the feveral Nations of Europe confidered with 
refpect to Trade. Leyden, 1766. 


FXHE defign of this work is to prefent the public with a 
general view of the ftate of agriculture, arts and com- 
merce amongft the European nations, to point out the improve- 
ments that may be made in the commercial fyftem of each na- 
tion; and from this furvey to evince the great importance of 
trade and commerce to the general good, The Authog intro- 
duces his work with fome refletions on the balance of Europe, 
and on commerce and agriculture in general, and then proceeds 
to confider each nation particularly with a view to its commercial 
interefts. The remainder of this vol. is taken up with obfervations 
_ on fubjeéts that areconneéted with, and tend to, illuftrate his grand 
point; fuch as, public credit, banks, the confequences of a great 
_ plenty of gold and filver, the proportion between go'd and filver, 
the intereft of money, and the India companies, — The fubjects of 
the 2d vol. are the laws of commerce; under which general divifion, 
he confiders particularly thofe relating to bankruptcies, bills of 
exchange, infurances, captures, hawkers, &c.—The difcovery 
of unknown parts ; for inftance, the northern paflape to the Ea‘t 
Kk 3 and 
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Tt arid ‘Welt Indies, and the Terra Au/iralis to the Welt of Cap 
2e 8 Horn.— The duties and cuftoms on merchandife— and ths 

tradefman or’ merchant; under which laft head are compre, 

hended a great number of articles, which it is not neceflary par- 

ticularly to enumerate. 

. Such is the general plan of the work before us; which cone 

: tains a great number of ufeful obfervations, that deferve to be 
confidered, and may fuggeft fome hints of importance to the 
public. The Author writes with an air of freedom and impar- 
tiality, and does not feem fo prejudiced in favour of his own 
Natto M, as not to do juftice to the improvements that have been 
made in others. Thus he compliments the Englith upon their 
having led the way, by their numerous writings, to all the mo- 
dern difcoveries in acriculture and commerce, as well as to a 
variety of the moft ufeful public inftitutions, which he obferves 
do honour to humanity *. 

As a fpeciinen of ‘our Author’s manner, we fhall give the 
Reader fome extracts from that chapter in which he confiders 
the prefent {tate of trade and commerce in England, and which 
is thus introduced: ‘ The fea, fays Lord Chancellor Bacon, is 

\. aid f 0 of univerjal monarchy with which nature feems to have endowed 
at Britain, who muft fooner or later have all the treafures of the 
Indics at her difpsfal., ¥ his great man, who could read the pro- 
grefs of the fciences in futurity, and trace their courfe, forefaw 
the prodigious height to which his country was to rife. What 
is wanting to give England at this day the empire of the fea, 
and an univerfal monarchy in trade ? At the end of the laft war, 
Mr. Pitt faid in the houfe of commons, that America bad been 
conquered in Germany. He might have added, that by the con- 
queft of America, England is become the moft powerful nation 
in Europe, and the fovereign of all the reft.’ 

Such an acknowledgment from a French writer may found 
very flatrering to an Engli ifh ears | ‘for, it muft be owned we 
have our fhare of national pride as well as our nei: zhbours) but 

our Author’s obfervation, in the following paragraph, may 

ferve to check that felf-complacency ; and does indeed fuggett 
refieGtions which muft give fome concern to every thoughiful and 
confiderate perfon. ‘ Many nations, he adds, have arrived at 

this eminence, which feems to realize the idea of univerfal mo- 

| narchy ; but this excefs of power has always proved the laft pe- 
}% riod of the very exiftence of this power, or rather the firft tep 
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* But does not ovr Author carry his complaifance rather too. far, 
when he adds, that in England, bo ks upon the moft ferious and im- 
portant fubjeéts, and in which the public good alone is confidered, are 
read with the fame eagernefs as in other nations people read romances, 
novels, and writings calculated merely for amufement? 
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towards its fall. If we are at prefent forced to acknowledge the 
grandeur of the Britifh nation, has fhe not reaton to dread this 
kind of homage, while fhe makes her power too formidable ? 


_ She has herfelf pointed out to other nations the way by which a 


relative grandeur may be attained ; and fome other nations will 
no doubt fucceed in recovering the balance, if England does 
not apply herfelf to abate thofe efforts which the love of 
liberty naturally fuggefts. This greatnefs, which is become fo 
refpectable, is not the effect of war, but of an extenfive com- 
merce, which is fupported by agriculture and flourifhing manu- 
faGtures ; and it is by the fame method that other nations muft 
preferve the balance againft fo confiderable a power. England 
isa ftanding proof, how much they are miftaken, who think 
that a trading nation is a weak one. ‘The trade of England 
employs more than feven thoufand veflels, and this number will 
no doubt be confiderably increafed by the acquifition of Senegal, 

of feveral fugar-iflands, of Canada, of C:pe Breton, of Florida, 
and a fettlement at Campeachy, which will enable her, with 
great eafe, almoft to monopolize the. American trade, No 
other nation has ever yet raifed fuch a prodigious mari- 
time force : and what funds has fhe not acquired, in order not 
only to fupport it, but even to jncreafe it at pleafure? // the 
treafures of India, as the celebrated Chancellor Bacon foretold 
near two centuries ago, are at prefent at her difpofal. “The excef- 
live degree to which the national credit has been carried, muft 
either have been the deftruction of this nation, or the means of 
raifing it to its prefent height of power. One may form ajudg- 
ment ‘then, by the progrefs of the national debt in fucceffive 
periods, of the fteps by ‘which the nation itfelf has rifen to that 
fo of greatnefs which aftonifhes all Europe, and which per- 

aps alarms the greater part of it.’ 

Our Author then compares our prefent enormous debt of 140 
millions; with the ftate of it at the revolution, when it was but a 
little more than 300,000 |. and obferves how greatly Davenaht 
was miftaken, who, having calculated the proportion between 
the public debt and the revenue of the nation, infifted that trade 
could not bear any greater burthen than was then laid upon it, 
which was in the year 1698; but this calcujator, he adds, 
could not forefee the refources which the genius of the Enalith 
found out to enable them to fupport this vait burden. ‘Thefe 
ref urcées he fhews were the great improvements which have 
fince that time been gradually made in agriculture, in our ma- 
nufactures, and in every branch of trade. 

He next gives a fhort fketch of the great extenfion of our 
trade, and makes this refleftion upon it: ** Can this nation be 
infenfible, that, by increafing, thus without ent, the: public 
debt, this fplendid edifice, the effe&t of fo much political wif- 
Kk 4 dom, 
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dom, and of fuch afliduous and well-direéted application, muf 
at length fall in part, under the weight of exceflive taxes, ren- 
dered unavoidable by the extreme length to which credit is car- 
ried ? The fums which England borrowed, and by the help of 
which fhe made fuch large conquefts in America, muft be at- 
tended with the lofs of a great part of the trade fhe formerly en- 
joyed in Europe, which was the mere effet of her induftry. 
And will the extenfion of her marine and her conquefts make 
her amends for this lofs?’—-Events, which no one can forefee, 
will determine the queftion.’ . 

In fupport of his aflertion, he obferves, that the increafe of 
taxes hath already confiderably raifed the price of our manufac- 
tures by raifing the price of labour; and this artificial value will 
be ftill rifing, and will enable foreign markets to underfell us : 
the confequence of which has already been, that, in order to 
afford our manufa€tures at the fame price with other nations, 
we have abated of their goodnefs ; which, as foon as it is dif- 
covered, muft prove the ruin of our trade. : 

He proceeds to fhew, by a particular enumeration of the fe- 
veral branches of our commerce, that it muft neceffarily decline, 
unlefs fome new refources can be found out; the grand caule of 
which is that already affigned, viz. the weight of our taxes, to- 
_ gether with the high duties upon many of our imports and ex- 

ports. This ftate of things muft, he obferves, render our pre- 
fent grandeur extremely precarious, and muft expofe us to the 
utmoft difficulty in cafe of anew war. Even the large extent of 
our dominions would be an aditional load upon us, as they 
would require fuch a prodigious naval force to protect them ; 
and it is impofiible that a country with only feven millions of in- 
habitants can fupply fuch a vaft number of men as is requifite 
to fit out our fleets, without injuring our manufactures as well 
as our hufbandry. 

Upon the whole, therefore, he concludes, that the only effec- 
tual means of fecuring the power we have acquired, is to find 
out fome method of paying off the national debt. And for this 
he apprehends our fettlements on the river Senegal. may afford 
a fufficient fund, as they open to us an eafy entrance into thofe 
parts where the mines are richer and more valuable than thofe. 
in the Weft-Indies. ‘ The fources, he tells us, have at length 
been difcovered, of that prodigious quantity of gold, which the 
Mandingos, and the Sarakoles, negroe-nations, fell the Euro- 
peans on the banks of the Senega) and the Gambia. But the 
greateft plenty is to be found in the kingdom of Bambuc, which 
is therefore called the Gold-ceaf?i. A fator, belonging to the 
French India company, named Compagnon, is the only European, 
that is known to have vifited this rich kingdom. He has given, 


a very particular defcription of it, both of the extent of their, 
| mines 
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mines and their prodigious richnefs, Two directors of the India 
company, who were particularly entrufted with the affairs of 
Senegal, have given their atteftation to the fidelity. and capacity 
of this factor, which muft be allowed greatly to ftrengthen the 
credit due to his aceoynt.’ According to our Author, it would 
be no difficult matter for the Englifh, if the government entered 
ferioufly into the affair, to make themfelyes mafters of thefe 
mines, and by that means at once to remove the infupportable 
Joad which now lies upon our trade. But he adds, that if this 
fhould be treated as.a mere chimera, he does not doubt but the 
Britifh nation will exert itfe)f to the utmoft to get rid of this 
embarafiment. * The genius and character of the nation, joined 
with their patriotic fpirit, may produce effects which feemin theory 
above human nature, in order to preferve that fuperiority in fove- 
reignty which they have acquired, and which is at prefent their 
idol. The Englith have eftablifhed a vaft many public inftitu- 
tions, and have raifed a number of monuments to.the honour of 
humanity, which have coft millions, by voluntary fub{criptions. 
Any private perfon, who propofes a {cheme to the: public, that 
is likely to be a national benefit, and is to he fupported by {ub- 
fcription is fure of fuccefs. ‘This patriotic {pirit is perhaps the 
richeft fund of the Britifh nation ; and confidering how. much 
the fpirit is excited by the high idea they have fermed of their 
univerfal empire, it would not be ftrange, if Europe fhould fee 
this nation (fingular as the 3 would be) paying off her debe 
by fubfcription: efpecially if the faw. F fines effaniitnvag funds, 
by a proper regulation of her finances, for,redeeming her debt, 
increafing the public revenues, and relieving the people : for 
fhe has it in her power to do both the one and the other.” He 
concludes the chapter with exprefling his earneft. with that thefe 
two nations would unite together in a treaty of commerce, 
which fhould remove for ever all fubjects of contention,and ani- 
mofity, and only leave room for a noble emulation, equally 
worthy of both, A treaty of commerce, he adds, from whence 
fuch happy. effects fhould arife, would be a bgarindd isl of po- 
licy ; would render immortal thofe minifters. who bad raifed. a 
monument fo beneficial to mankind; and would probably give a 
Jong and happy feafon of repofe to all Europe, dd 
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Obfervations fur P Hiftoire de la Grece: ou des Caufes de lq Profpé- 
rité et des Malheurs des Grecs. — i.e. Obfervations on the 
Hiftory of Greece ; or, the Caufes of the Profperity and Mif- 
fortunes of the Greeks. By Abbé-Mably. 12mo. Ge- 
neva, 1766. ) 


6G hee: is fcarce any part.of ancient hiftory which, may, be 
read with.greates pleafure or advantage than that of the free 
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ftates of Greece. Befides the entertainment which this intereft- 
ing hiftory affords, it fhews the vaft importance and un{peakable 
advantages of /iberty ; that it is impoffible for any nation to value 
it too highly, or to be too jealous of every attempt that may have 
a tendency to infringe or deftroy it. It fhews the fatal confe- 
quences which in every ftate, muft unavoidably attend inteftine 
divifions, and that the ftrength, the fecurity, and the duration 
of every free ftate, muft eternally and neceffarily depend upon 
national union and public virtue. To every generous mind it 
muft afford no fmal! pleafure to obferve the profound wifdom and 
fagacity, the unwearied labour ‘and difinterefted fpirit of thofe 
diftinguithed patriots, who contributed moft towards forming 
thofe ancient ftates, and fettling them upon the firmeft founda- 
tions, and totrace their gradual progrefs towards that height of 
power, to which they arrived. The confideration, indeed, of 
the various fteps by which they gradually declined, and at‘laft 
funk into diflolution, together with the principal caufes which 
contributed to. weaken and at length demolifh thofe beautiful fa- 
brics raifed by ‘public virtue, and cemented by the blood of fo 
many illuftrious- patriots, muft neceffarily fill every benevolent 
mind with a generous concern and indignation. As the fame 
caufes, however, muft neceffarily and invariably produce the 
fame effects, ‘fuch examples are very {triking and inftructive, and 
modern ftates ought to learn wifdom from tise fate of others. 
It is an obvious, though melancholy reflection, that the refem- 
blance between the manners of our'own country, and the man- 
ners of the ancient free republics in their moft degenerate pe- 
riods, is, in many refpects, very ftrong: corruption has almoft 
extinguifhed public virtue, and luxury changed the fpirit of li- 
berty into licentiou{ne's and fervility. A {pirit of faction prevails 
among the great, and of riot among the people: a difregard to 
principle, and an indifference to religion is, alas! too common 
among all ranks and degrees of perfons. ‘Thefe are alarmin 
fymptoms, and muft fill every confiderate mind with the moft 
uneafy apprehenfions :—but !et us leave general reflections, and 
proceed to the work before us. 
| € ingenious author, feveral years ago, publifhed a work 
up fame fubje€t, entitled, Objervations upon the Greeks, but 
after a more diligent ftudy of the Grecian hiftory, he has al- 
tered his opinion in regard to feveral important points. This he 
acknowledges, in his dedication to Abbe R with a candor 
and openne!s which Jo him no {mall honour. 

¢ The work, which I now prefent to- you, fays he, is only 
a ferics of reflections upon the manners, the government, and 
the policy of Greece. | cnquire into the general and particular 
caufes of its profperity and its misfortunes, and it frequently haps 
pens that I praife now what | blamed in my former a 
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and blame what I there praifed ; the reafon is, becaufe I once 
Jooked upon Certain maxims in regard to the grandeur, the 
power, and the fortune of ftates,’ as fo many unqueftionable 
truths; but after meditating upon the fame we ari for fifteen 
years, 1 now confider them as errors which cuftom and our paf- 
fions have rendered facred. : : 

‘ It has been often faid to me,-- ** Have done with your Greeks ; 
their hiftory is well known. Who is unacquainted with Sparta, 
Lycurgus, Athens, Solon, “lhebes,, Epamingndas, the A- 
chean league, &c? We aie tired with hearing of the battle of 
Salamis and the Peloponnefian war.” Could 1, my dear Abbe, 
follow fuch advice? When one has failed of fuccels in treating 
a fine fubje&, is it pofible not to reconfider it? I might have 
left my Obfervati.ns upon the Greeks fuch as they were, if it had 
been only neceflary to correct the errors of the writer: but a 
dangerous doétrine ought not to remain; falfe maxims in poli- 
cy, affect the interefts of humanity too much, to juftify an 
author in not retracting, when he is convinced of. his mif- 
takes. ‘ | 

« It would bea great misfortune, if the ftudy of the Greeks 
and Romans was to be generally neglected ; the hiftory of thefe 
two nations is a noble {chool of morals and policy. We not 
only learn from this hiftory, to what a height the virtues and ta- 
Jents of men may be raifed under the Jaws of a well regulated 
government, but even their very faults muft for ever ferve as 
ufeful leflons tomankind. May princes, when they fee the fatal 
effe&ts of the ambition of Sparta and Athens, and of the intef- 
tine divifions of the Greeks, learn to know and to love the du- 
ties of fociety! I am very fenfible that the moft interefting events 
of thefe two nations are univerfally known, and that the repeti- 
tion of them after the ancient hiftorians will fatigue the reader; 
but an attempt to point out and illuftrate the caufes of thefe 
events, will, [ flatter myfelf, be ta thofe who love to think, 
neither ufelefs nor difagreeable. “This fubjeét is inexhauftible, 


and will be always new. I only préfent you, my dear Abbe, 


with an imperfect effay, and- [ have not the leaft doubt, but 
abler writers will ftill find, in the hiftory of Greece, a-plentiful 
harveft of reflections, equally new and ufeful both in morals and 
olicy.’ : 
. Such is the modeft and fenfible manner, wherein this ingenious 
writer {peaks of his work ;—which is divided into four books. 
In the firft he enquires into the manners and government of the 
early Greeks, and into the caufes which contributed to unite 


Greece in one republican confederacy, of which Lacedemon. 


was the capital. ‘This book likewife contains refleSlions upon 
this form of government, and upon the war with Xerxes. The 
Author concludes it in the following manner; 
¢ Athens, 
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< Athens, always governed by her paffions and by events, 
had not as yet fixed the principles of her government. Her ci- 
tizens, even in her infancy, were divided; whilft the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains wanted to lodge all authority in the hands 
of the multitude, thofe of the plains were defirous of eftablifhing 
a rigorous ariftocracy; and thofe who inhabited the coafts were 
for dividing the fupreme power between the rich and the common 
people, in order to prevent the tyranny of the magiftrates, and the 
licentioufnefs of the citizens, by means of a mixt government, all 
the diftin& powers of which fhould balance each other. 

* No party having power or addrefs fufficient to triumph over 
the reft, the Athenians, at perpetual enmity with their fluCtuat- 
ing laws, feemed to have no other rule of conduct but humour 
and caprice ; and amidft their continual revolutions they became 
vain, impetuous, inconfiderate, ambitious, fickle, as extrava- 
gant in their vices as in their virtues; or rather they had no 
character at all. ‘Tired at length with their domeftic diforders, 
they had recourfe to Solon for a body of laws; but this impru- 
dent legiflator, by attempting to remedy the evils of the republic, 
did nothing-but palliate them, or rather ftrengthen the original 
defects of its plan of government. , 

¢ Whilft he granted to the aflemblies of the people the right 
of enacting Jaws, choofing magiftrates, regulating ~ public af- 
fairs, fuch.as peace, war, alliances, &c. he diftributed the ci- 
tizens into different clafles according to the difference of their 
fortune, and ordained that the public magiftracies fhould be con- 
ferred on thofe only whofe eftates produced at leaft two hundred 
meafures of corn, oil, or wine. Solon feemed to act a wife part 
in giving no fhare of the adminiftration of public affairs to thofe 
who were leaft, interefted in the public welfare, in endeavour- 
ing, by different laws, to re-eftablifh the court of Areopagus 
in, its original dignity. and in giving to the magiftrates that 
weight and confideration which are neceflary to maintain order 
and fubordination ; but in reality he granted to the people a 
permiffion to defpife both their laws and their magiftrates. By 
‘authorifing appeals from the fentences, decrees, and orders of 
all the judges to tumultuous affemblies of the people, he con- 
ferred an all-powerful magiftracy upon an ignorant and fickle 
multitude, always jealous of the fortune of the rich, always 
duped by fome intriguing demagogue, and always governed by 
the moft turbulent. citizens, and the moft artful in flattering 
their vices. Under the name of a Democracy, he eftablifhed a 
real anarchy, Even fuppofing he had enacted, in regard to all 
the Beat ess objects of fociety, the propereft laws to render it 
happy, thefe laws muft have been ineffectual; becaufe that 
hatred, partiality, ignorance, and paflion, which always agi- 
tate public aflemblies, muft neceflarily have prevented the oe 
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and fteady rules of jurifprudence from being eftablifhed or ‘re- 
maining in due force, The authority of the laws muft foon 
have been oppofed by the authority of the people: a door was 
opened indeed to abufes of every kind. 

‘ Solon inftituted a fenate compofed of a hundred citizens 
from each tribe; and this company, charged with the adminif- 
tration of affairs, with laying matters before the public affem- 
blies, with inftru€ting and directing the people in their delibera- 
tions, would certainly have procured great advantages to the 
government, if the legiflator had had the art of combining its 
authority with that of the people, in fuch a manner as to make 
them balance without deftroying each other. Solon fhould have 
taken particular care to render the aflemblies of the people lefs 
frequent than they had formerly been, A fenate, which was 
obliged to aflemble the people four times in the {pace of thirty- 
fix days, without reckoning thofe extraordinary aflemblies which 
every magiftrate and every general of an army had a right to 
demand, was not likely to be refpected ; the people had too near 
a view of them, and fat in judgment upon them.too often. 
Solon had likewife debafed the fenate, and rendered it ufelefs, 
by allowing every citizen of 50 years of age to harangue in public. 
lendeane formed a magiftracy fuperior to that of the fenate, 
and, by means of a tranfition familiar to her art, turned the at- 
tention of the people to foreign objects, and fubjeéted the wif- 
dom of the magiftrate to the humour of a capricious mob. 

‘ Solon himfelf had the mortification to fee the tyranny of 
Pififtratus raifed upon the ruins of his weak and imperfeé plan 
of government. If partigular caufes enabled Athens, after fhe 
recovered her liberty, to execute enterprizes, of which nations 
the moft wifely governed are fcarce capable, this was only a 
tranfient and accidental advantage. That vain city, the 
enemy of talents and of virtues, had thought of no other me> 
thod for preferving her liberty, without deftroying emulation, 
but that of granting the higheft honours to thofe who fhould 
diftinguifh themfelves in the fervice of their country, and of 
punifhing, by the ban of Oftracifm, thofe who did her too emi- 
nent fervices, Ariftides, after the defeat of Xerxes, had pro- 
cured a law, by which every citizen, of whatever fortune, 
might ftand a candidate for the higheft offices of the ftate. Thus 
the government, more defective in its plan than whén it was 
modelled by Solon, neceffarily produced ftill greater evils, when 
that capricious and impetuous {pirit, wiich occafionally led the 
Athenians to a& properly, had {pent itfelf.’ 

In his fecond book, our ingenious Author treats of the rival~ 
fhip between Athens and Lacedemon, the adminiftration of 
Cimon and Pericles, the Peloponnefian war, the declenfion of 
the Spartans, and the power of the ‘’hebans. In the third, he 
enquires 
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enquires into.the caufes, which, after the declenfion of Athens 
and Sparta, prevented the Greeks from re-eftablifhing a res 
publican confederacy ; and he examines the conduc of Philip 
and Alexander.- Part of what he fays of the latter we thall lay 
before our Readers. 

* Philip had been Iong meditating His enterprize againft the 
Greeks. He was making preparations to attack them, and 
wanied to be thought engaged in very different fchemes from 
thofe of war. Under pretence that his finances were exhaufted, 
and that he intended to build palaces and adorn them with all 
the elegance and magnificence of art, he borrowed very con- 
fiderable fums of money, at high intereft, in all the principal 
&ties of Greece, and by this means had in his hands the for- 
tunes of the chief citizens of each republic. Thus, inftead of 
creditors, he had a number of penfioners ; and in order to weak- 
en the Greeks, he encouraged and multiplied their vices, and 
thought himfelf mafter of a city, when he had corrupted fome 
of its magiftrates. ! 

¢ Though he had formed the Maccdonians, with the utmoft 
diligerice, to warlike exercifes, he never employed force to re- 
‘move any difficulties, till the arts of prudence and policy had 
proved ineffe@tual. Being apprehenfive left the Greeks fhould 
‘enter into a confederacy againft him, he contrived to heighten 
‘their mutual jealoufies and animofities ; and, in order to give 
them new hopes, new fears, new fufpicions, and new interefts, 
che flattered the pride of one republic, promifed his protection to 
another, courted the friendfhip of a third, refufed, granted, or 
‘withdrew his affiftance, as his intereft rendered it proper to haften 
or retard the motions of his allies and hisenemies. Atone time 
he fubjected a ftate by his fervices to it, as in the cafe of the 
Theffalians whom he delivered from their tyrants, and re-efta- 
blifhed in the council of the Amph{étions ; at another, he feem- 
ed to forward, with reluctance, the execution of thofe very de- 
figns which he himfelf had fuggefted. If he carried war into any 
province of Greece, he contrived to be folicited to it; it was 
thus he entered Peloponnefus at the intreaty of the Meflenians 
and Megalopolitans, who were harrafled by the Lacedemonians. 
‘When it was of importance to him to be mafter of any particu-! . 
Jar city, inftead of provoking it, he, on the contrary, offered it 
his friendfhip, and by artfully flattering its ambition, made it 

uarrel with its neighbours. But when the unhappy city, elated 
with the alliance of Macedon, ran into the {nare which was laid 
for her, Philip, by fetting thofe fprings in motion which he had 
prepared before hand in order to bring about a quarrel, or by 
pretending to protect the oppreffed, deftroyed his enemy with- 
gut incurring any public odiym. The Olynthians were the 
dupes 
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-dupes of this’ policy, when, depending too much” upon his 
protection, they made the people of Potidza their enemies. 
_ © No prince was ever a greater matter of the art of varying 
his conduct, without abandoning his principles, than Philip: 
negociations, alliances, peace, hoftilities, retreats, inaétion, 
every thing, in a word, was employed in its turn, and eon- 
ducted him equally to the point he had in view, from which he 
always feemed to keep at adiftance. He was poflefled of great 
dexterity in managing the paflions of mankind, in - exciting 
doubts, fears, and flattering hopes, in confounding or feparating 
objects ; his enemies were always ambitious, and_his allies un» 
grateful ; he alone reaped all the advantages of thofe wars where 
-he was only an auxiliary. | ti 

¢ The boldeft ftep which Philip took to acquire the fover- 
eignty of all Greece, was his contriving to. be employed by the 
Thebans to take vengeance upon the Phoczeans for their facri- 
legious robbery of the temple of Delphos, and for perfifting in 
their impiety by refufing to pay the fine to which they had been 
condemned by the council of the Amphyéctions. This holy 
war had lafted ten years, when the Thebans being exhaufted, 
had recourfe to Philip. This prince entered Locris at the head 
of aconfiderable army ; and Phalzcus, general of the Phoczans, 
not being in a condition to contend with fo powerful an enemy, 
offered terms of accommodation. He was allowed to withdraw 
from Phocis, together with thofe troops which he maintained 
with the plunder of the temple of Delphos ; and the Phoceans, 
after his retreat, were obliged to fubmit to Philip and the The- 
bans. The right of fending deputies to the council of the Am- 
phyctions, which the Phoczans loft, was granted to Macedon, 
which likewife divided with the Boeotians and Theflalians the 
privilege of prefiding at the Pythian games, which the Corin- 
thians were deprived of, as a punifhment for the afliftance they 
had given the Phoczans. 

‘ Thefe two advantages appear inconfiderable in themfelves, 
but they change their nature, in a manner, in the hands of Phi- 
lip. ‘The Pythian games, as well as the other folemnities of 
Greece, coniifted only, it is true, in fhews and ufelefs feftivals ; 
but as they were become an important object to the frivolous 
Greeks, it was not a matter of indifference to fo artful a prince 
as Philip to prefide inthem, and, in fome meafure, to have the 
{uperintendance of their pleafures. Though the council of the 
Amphy€tions had no authority but where the interefts of reli- 
gion were concerned, it was of great confequence to Philip to 
be a member of it. No prince ever knew better how to avail 
himfelf of popular fuperftitions. He was no longer a ftranger in 
Greece; without being fuipecied, he might concern. himfelf in 
all their affairs, raife the dignity of the AmphyCtions by degrees, 
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ghd: re-eftablifh them in their ancient prerogatives in order te 
make them ufeful inftruments of his ambition. 

. ©: The priefts, and all thofe who were devoted to the worfthi 
of the temple of Delphos, had already begun to talk in hi 
terms of Philip’s veneration and zeal for the gods; his penfion~ 
ers boafted of his moderation and juftice, and nothing was. 
thought of-in Greece but the return of the golden age. The 
peopie, weary of their domeftic diflentions, flattered themfelves 
with the Hopes of feeing the public tranquillity reftored ; whilft 
the ambitious, the factious, and the leaders of parties, congra- 
tulating themfelves in fecret on account of the credit and autho- 
rity their prote€tor had acquired, forefaw a fpeedy revolution, 
and contributed, by their panegyrics, to deceive all they con- 
verfed with. So ftrong, in a word, was the prejudice of the 
Greeks in favour of Philip, that Dethofthenes, his greateft 
enemy, and who during the holy war had declaimed againft him 


in favour of the Phoczans, all of a fudden {poke in his praife, _ 


Inftead of exciting the Athenians to war, he talked of péace ; 
and miade a public harangue in order to ehgage them to ac- 
knowlege the new dignity of Philip, and fubmit to the de- 
cree by which the Amphyétions had received’ him into their af- 
fembly. 
¢ Tin then-there had never been an orator in Gréece, who 
had fagacity enough to penetrate into the ambitious views of 
Macedon, or perceive the danger wherewith the liberty of their 
country was threatened. If any human being could have raifed 
the Athenians from that abject and contemptible ftate into which 
their tafte for pleafure had funk them, reftored to the Greeks \ 
‘ their ancient courage, and united them in ore common intereft, 
it was Demofthenes, whofe eloquence, even at this day, fires 
the breaftf of every reader. But he {poke to the deaf; and; 
thanks to the- more eloquent liberality of Philip, whet the ora- 
tor exerted all the force of his eloquence to perfiade them to 
eriter into alljances, to form leagues, to raife armies, and equip 
ficets, a thoufanid voices were raifed in oppofition to him, cry- 
ing out that peace was the greateft of all bleffings, and that the 
prefent moment ought not to be facrificed to imaginary fears for 
futurity. Demofthenes harangued on the love of glory,. the» 
Jove of liberty, the fpirit of patriotifm; but thele virtues no 
loniger éxifted in Greece: the penfioners of Philip, on the con 
trary, addrefled themfelves to indolence, avarice, and effemi- 
nacy, and interefted thefe in his favour. 
‘ I queftion whether the ambition of any one man ever pres 
fented fo interéfting a fpe@acle to mankind as the reign of Phi- 
kip: What prudence, what courage in the whole of his con- 
duct ! What juftnefs in his views ! what fteadinefs in purfuing 
them! What knowlege of the human heart! What addrefs in 
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toufing and taking advantage of its paffions! Evety prince, 
who, with the fame genius, fhall condué& himfelf b fame 

rinciples, will unqueftionably have the fame fuccefs ; he will 
be the terror of his neighbours, will triumph over his enemiesg 
and extend his conquefts.. I would endeavour in the beft man- 
ner I could, to lay open the fprings of this pernicious policy, 


were it not that the object it has in view appears little, con- 


temptible, and even deteftable in the eyes of that fuperior po- 
_licy, which does hot propofe flattering the paffions of a prince; 
but rendering his fubje&ts happy. What, indeed, did Philipdo 
for the happinefs of Macedon, and of his own family? Having 
no other views but thofe of advancing his own fottune, and la- 
bouring only to gratify his ambition, he made no other ufe of 
the nobleft talerits, and the rareft gifts of geniuss but to erect 
a fabric which foon after his death muft be levelled with the 
ground. Men know little of the true interefts of humanity, 
when they admire thofe only who furmount the greateft diffi- 
culties, and beftéw the nvoft extravagant praifes on diftinguifh- 
ed abilities without regard to the ufe which is made of them. 
_ © Of what importance was it to the family of Philip or to his 
kingdom, that he fhould eftablifh an extenfive empire? By ren- 
dering himfelf powerful, he oply laid a foundation for 4 multi- 
plicity of wars, revolutions, and devaftations. If his fucceffor 
had been a. man of only common abilities, all the fruit of his 
labours would have been loft in one day. He left his crown to 
a hero; and had rendered him fufficiently powerful to conquer 
Afia ; but his conquefts were never poflefled by the children of 
Alexander nor by Macedon. ‘The heirs of this prince perifhed 


miferably ; and their ri reduced a fecond time to their 
othi 


orignal limits, retained nothing of their ancient fortune but an 
*xtffvacant ambition which gradually weakened them, till at 
laft they fell a prey to the Romans. If Philip had had a fuc- 
ceflor worthy of him, that is fay, who would have fecured and 
_ eftablifhed his foveteignty over Gréece, without afpiring after 
the congueftof the tvhole world, he muft then have been praifed 
for being ablé to debafe the Greeks; and deftroy thofe remains 
of courage for which they were indebted to theif liberty. In a, 


word; whiy fhould not we, blame the ufe which Philip made of’ 


his talents, fince the fortane he afpifed after was only fit to cor- 
rupt his fucceflors, and render the duties of royalty more painful 
and hazardous ? 

‘ How great would the glory of this prince have been, if after 
being naturalized in Greece by his ‘admiffion into the council of 
the Amphyétions, he had been only ambitious of that fort of 
empire which Lacedemon had pofit{fed, and had laboured to re- 
vive a fpirit of union, and to re-eftablifh the ancient confederacy 
of the Greeks? It was time to think of this reformation ; thofe 
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republics, which had been powerful etrough to entertain views 
of ambition, had felt a fufficient weight of misfortunes to con- 
vince them that they had only formed chimerical projects. 
. They were all fenfible of the neceffity of forming alliances, as 
appeared from their conftant negociations ; and if their alliances 
_were little to be depended upon, it was becaufe no city had 
power or wifdom enough to in{pire others with confidence, or 
.to protect them effectually. What -praifes would mot Philip 
_ have deferved, if after reforming all the abufes of his own king- 
_dom, he had firmly eftablifhed the authority of thofe laws, of 
which he was fo jealous ; if he had put it out of the power of 
his fucceflors to make a bad ufe of the fortune he left them; 
‘and, being the author, as it were, of all the good they fhould 
do, he had formed his own original fubje@ts, and the Greeks, 
_into one ftate?) He would then have been equal to Lycurgus. 
Macedon, happy in itfelf, would have had nothing to fear from 
. any foreign enemy; her forces, joined to thofe of Greece, 
_ would have fecured her from any infults ; and probably the Ro- 
man grandeur would have been broke to pieces by this firm and 
folid mafs of free and flourifhing ftates.’ 

It would give us pleafure to extend this article to a greater 
length, but we muft content ourfelves with referring our Read- 
ers to. the work itfelf, where fuch of them as are acquainted 
with the Grecian hiftory, and are accuftomed to reflect upon 
what they read, will meet with many ingenious and pertinent 
obfervations, which fhew an enlarged and liberal turn of mind. 
In his fourth book, the Author confiders the fituation of 
the Greeks after the death of Alexander, and under his fuc- 
ceflors, and continues his reflections upon them, till Greece 
becomes a Roman province. Rr 
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Hifloire! de Francois Premier, Roi de France, dit le Grand Roi, ef 
le Pere des Lettres, &c. That is, the Hiftory of Francis the 
Firft, King of France, called the Great King, and the Fa- 
ther of Learning. By M. Gaillard, Member of the Aca- 
demy of Infcriptions, &c.. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris, 1766. 


W Hoever is acquainted with the hiftory of Europe, in gé- 
neral, or with the hiftory of France, in particular; 
heeds not be told that the reign of Francis the Firft is an inter- 
efting period, abounding with great and ‘memorable events. 
The civil, political, and military part of this reign is contained 
’ jn the work now before us; the ecclefiaftical hiftory, that of 
arts and literature, the private life of Francis the Firft, anec- 
dotes, &c. are referved for a fecond part. ; 

_ Mr, Gaillard appears to be a well-informed hiftorian, writes 
with perfpicuity and elegance, and in fo agreeable a manner; 
that 
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that every reader of tafte, we are perfuaded, will long to fee the 
fequel of his work. ‘The manner in which he treats his fubje& 
is different from that of the generality of hiftorians, and though 
it has unqueftionably confiderable advantages to recommend it, 
and much, may be faid in fupport of it, yet many readers will, no 
doubt, object to it, or at leaft think the general method pre- 
ferable. 

He does not mix events of a different clafs together, as for 
example, ecclefiaftical with civil hiftory, or literary with poli- 
tical or military, but treats all thefe parts feparatel}, without 
neglecting, however, to fhew their connection and their mutual 
influence on certain occafions, ‘Thofe great events which com- 
prehend feveral years, fuch as the affair of Semblanfai, that of 
the conftable of Bourbon, &c. make diftinét and feparate parts, 
without interruption, and without the mixture of any thing that 


‘is foreign to them. In like manner, th@fe military expeditions, 


which were carried on in different countries at the fame time, 
are not blended together, but form the fubjects of diftinc& 
chapters. 

In. a very fenfible and. ingenious preface, M. Gaillard gives 
his reafons for following this method, and rejecting the chrono- 
logical plan: the fubftance of thefe reafons is as follows. 
The form of annals, or the chronological form, he obferves, ig 
the firft that muft have prefented itfelf to hiftorians, as being the 
moft fimple, and as rendering all kind of invention rh oie Sat 
It has, in fome meafure too, he allows, an advantage over every 
other method, as it fhews events in the order wherein they hap- 
pened, and is, confequently, a more faithful picture of reality in 
all its circumftances. 

But on the other hand, he fays, nothing is more fatiguing in 
a hiftory of any confiderable extent, than this fcmmpulous ob- 
fervancéof chronological order. ‘This plan ‘never prefents the 
reader with an entire event, a complete picture ; it only lays be~ 
fore them fcraps of events, and parts of pictures, ‘which, for 
want of union @hd connexion, can never be fixed in the me- 
mory. It is the connection of facts alone, the unity of a 
piture, which can Jay hold of the reader’s imagination, and 
make a deep and lafting impreffion upon it, tantum fertes junétura- 
que pollent ! In annals, the reader is fcarce ever interefted, or if 
he is, his patience is put to a fevere trial, as he is hurried sey, 
évery moment from the objects of his curiofity, and tran{ported, 
with a difagreeable rapidity, to events always different, always 





“ interrupted, never conneéted, never finifhed. ‘The attention 


thus diffipated and carried away to objects foreign to each other, 


‘is obliged from time to time to be at great pains to ftrengthen 


itfelf and colleét its force, to travel the fame ground oyer and 
everagain, to afk itfelf what is become of the ebject which firft 
L}2 engaged 
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engaged it, when it will make a fecond appearance, and whe- 
‘ther the objet which is now before it, will not likewife foon 
‘difappear, and be feen no more till it becomes a matter of in- 
‘difference ; 

In perufing a hiftory, where the chronological plan is ob- 
ferved, the reader has the difagreeable and: laborious tafk of col- 
leéting and laying together the. different circumftances and 
portions of events which are fcattered up and down, and fepa- 
rated by long intervals. Now ought not the Writer to take: 
‘all this pains, all this trouble upon himfelf? Is it not his bufi-. 
nefs te render inftruction as eafy and agreeable as poffible, and. 
to remove every caufe of difeut and perplexity? What obli- 
gation are you under to a matter, who will only inftruét you 
in that way which cofts him the leaft trouble and. you the 
moft? The reader is undoubtedly inftructed. in a much more 
agreeable and ufeful manner by a hiftory, where facts of a dif- 
ferent kind are treated feparately, and where events: of the fame” 
kind, judicioufly conneéted, and carried on without interrup- 
tion from beginning to end, form an.entire whole which the: 
mind ean comprehend at one glance. By this means all the 
demands of chronology are fatisfied ; for this method lays the 
Writer, in fome meafure, under a double obligation of mark-- 
ing the dates of all the portions of events when united, with 
the fame exactnefs, as they are marked in the chronological 
order, where thefe portions are difperfed. Now chronolgy has: 
no farther claims, and when this tribute is. once paid, chrono- 
logical order ought to be facrificed to the interefts of the nar- 
Fation. | 

Thefe are the arguments which our ingenious Author makes 
ufe of in order to juftify his methud, and it muft be acknow- 
ledged the~have confiderable weight: the chronologigal plan, 
however, is not without its advantages, and under the manage- 
ment of a judicious and able writer, may be thought equal, if 
not fuperior to any other method.—It may bealledged, in. fa- 
vour of it, that it is not only the moft fimple and natural, but- 
the fitreft to exercile the talents of the writer, by the difficul- 
ties which it throws in his way, and which it ig honourable to 
furmount.—The duties of the annalift and the hiftorian ought 
not to be confounded. ‘Fhe firft is obliged to put each event, 
each portion of an event, with the moft fcrupulous exacthels, 
in its proper place ; the other is not obliged, in general, to 
obferve this dull regularity. The chronological sh directs 
the difpofition and mixture of great and important objects ; 
and the'art of the writer confifts in the proper placing and in- 
terweaving fall events in fuch a manner as to give a boldnefs 
and eclat to great ones, like the diftribution of lights in a pic- 


ture. Lven when he interrupts the courfe of his narration, 
: whe 
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dhe takes care that the point he has in view fhall not’ be for- 
gotten: in order to relieve the reader’s attention, he judici- 
“oufly contrives refting places for him; he interefts him, and 
fixes his attention both by the connexion and the variety of the 
objects which he places before him. The hiftorian, matter of 
his fubject, divides the materials he employs into feparate 
parts, difpofes and ranges them judicioufly, melts them, as it 
were, in order to form one entire piece, well proportioned in 
all its parts, full of grace, vigour, and dignity. 

The advocates for the chronological method compare thofe 
productions, where a different plan is puriued, to thofe anato- 
anical plates which give diftin& and feparate views of the veins, 
. arteries, nerves, bones, &c. which enter into the organic com- 
pofition of animal bodies. Such hiftories appear to them to 
refemble thofe dramatic performances, the feveral parts of which 
have no relation to, or connettion with each other, or to thofe 
galleries which are adorned with a feries of pi€tures, which 
shave no other conneion or affinity, but that of being diftiné 
portraits of the fame perfon in the different ftages of his life. 
Hiftory, according to them, ought not to be a mere collec- 
‘tion of memoirs, or hiftorical diflertations. Are you defirous 
-of relieving the reader’s memory, and keeping up his atten- 
tion? This.is very commendable; but the method of fucceed- 
ing in it is not by feparate details,-where each event is pur- 
fued from beginning to end. Is an account of a military ex- 
edition, of feveral years continuance, to be laid before the. 
weader? In this cafe, what does a continued and uniform nar- 
ration prefent to his view? Nothing but different fehemes in 
different campaigns, armaments, marches, countermarches, 
fieges, engagements, victories, retreats, repulfes, difafters, &c. 
all thefe objets appear again and again ; nothing is to be heard 
of but armies, battles, perfidy and cruelty; it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if the moft intrepid reader, being con-. 
ftantly confined within this melancholy circle, with his atten- 
tion inceflantly fixed upon the fame crimes and fimilar events, 
overwhelmed, as it were, with blood and carnage, fhould be- 
come impatient, and filled with indignation at having fo fhock- 
‘ing a fpectacle conftantly before his eyes. 

A diverfity of obje&s, thrown with difcernment into the 
ody of the narration, is, it may be faid, the only way of 
preventing fuch inconveniencies. And let it not be alledged 
that the general intereft fuffers by this; it fuffers no more than 
a good epic poem does by its different epifudes, when judici- 
oufly inferted. Is not the general intereft fupported in a good 
drama, notwithftanding the obftacles which ‘are thrown in the 
way, and the incidents which retard the unraveling the plot ? 
Befides, facts judicioufly mixed, and incorporated, as it were, 
Li 3 with 
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with the general mafs, make a ftronger impreffion upon ths 
memory, and as they Jean upon and fupport each other, the 
whole leaves-deeper and more durable traces in the mind, than 
when they follow one another in a regular train.—This is part 
of what may be alledged in favour of the chronological method, 
which will be approved or rejected by different readers, ac- 
cording to the diverfity of their taftes. But let us return te. 
eur Author. 

To his hiftory of the reign of Francis the Firft, he has pre- 
fixed a long introdudtion, which is divided into four chapters, 
The firft contains the genealogy, birth, education, marriage, 
firft campaigns, &c. of Francis; in a word, whatever hap- 
pened before the death of Lewis the’ Twelfth. In the fecond, 
after a clear and concife account of the revolutions which hap- 
pened in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which were for- 
merly united, under the name of the kingdom of Sicily, M. 
Gaillard enables his readers to form a juft eftimate of the 
claims of the feveral competitors for the kingdom of Naples, 
by examining the pretenfions of the houfe of Arragon, thofe 
of the crown of France, the houfe of Lorraine, and the houfe 
of Tremoille. He follows the fame method in regard to Milan 
and Genoa. The third contains a general view of Europe at 
the death of Lewis the Twelfth, and fhews the difpofitions of 
the feveral powers in relation to the fchemes of Francis: in 
the fourth we have an account of the internal refources of 
France for the execution of thefe fchemes. Part of .what he 
fays in his fourth chapter we fhal] lay before our readers. 

¢ France, though fhe had ports in the Mediterranean and 
elfewhere, had no marine. When fhe had occafion to tranf- 
port any troops, which was feldom the cafe, or attempted any 
naval expedition, which was very feldom the cafe, the govern- 
ment was obliged to hire merchant fhips, and to equip them 
for the expedition in the beft manner it could. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of Francis the Firft, Claude de Seyffel, maf- 
ter of requefts, was the firft who advifed to eftablifh and keep 
up a marine in France; but his project met with the fate of 
moft new projects : it was rejefted. 

‘ Notwithitanding her continual wars, fhe had as yet no 
national infantry; the arts, thofe ornaments of peace, did not 
fourifh in France; commerce did not enrich her, nor did her 
manufactures invite ftrangers to fettle in her dominions. Such 
a nation, one fhould imagine, could make no figure either in 
war or in peace. Compared with the other nations of Europe, 
however, Franre was the model of them all; compared with 
herfelf, fhe faw the dawn of her brighteft days: fhe was no 
longer tyranniz.d over by foreign enemies, nor torn to pieces 
by domeftic ones. as under the reigns of Lewis the paar. 
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and Charles the Eighth. Burgundy and- Britanny were no 
longer the feats of two hoftile powers, they were at that time 
parts of the fame kingdom, which they had formerly fo cru- 
elly harrafled, All old wounds were clofed; the gentlenefs of 
the government of Lewis the Twelfth, had converted the ftate 
into a robuft and. well-conftituted body, and was more favour 
able to population, than commerce, with all the arts in her 
train, could poffibly have been ; the advantage of being go- 
verned by wife and moderate maxims, of living in a happy cli- 
mate, and under a paternal adminiftration; of being lightly 
taxed, and always employed for the public good—thefe ble(- 
fings, I fay, relifhed by the French, perceived by their neigh- 
bours, and envied by their enemies, opened the bofom of France 


to a multitude of ftrangers. Under Lewis the Eleventh, ter-: 


ror was the fpirit which animated the French; they were go- 
verned by this fpirit likewife under Lewis the Thirteenth. Re 
fpeé? was the prevailing fpirit in the days of Lewis the Four- 
teenth; under. Francis the Firft, it was honour, and under 
Tvewis the Twelfth it was d:ve. The people loved the {tate, 
and efteemed the minifters; the grandees were kept in fub- 
jection, without the terrible hand of a Richelieu to crufh thofe 
who rebelled. A gentle and powerful charm united them to the 
court, arid made them loye their duty ; they adored their prince, 
and took pleafure in facrificing their fortunes, and fhedding 
their blood in his fervice. The fpirit of chivalry, which fo 
ftrongly marked the character of Lewis the Twelfth, contri« 
buted, as much as bis virtues, to produce among his nobles 
this enthufiafm of tendernefs. In his youth, when he was un- 
fortunate and opprefled, he went to the court of Britanny for 
refuge, became the lover and defender of a princefs, who, like 
himfelf, was unhappy and perfecuted, difputed with his rivals, 
for this prize, by fervices of heroic gallantry, fought for her, 
fuffered captivity, and, in a word, pufhed the heroifin of love 
to fuch a height as to prevail upon the princefs to relinquifh 
him.. This character of gentleman and cavalier did. not foy- 
fake him when upon the throne, where he was diftinguifhed by 
a fublimity in his virtues, and by a degree of. amiablenefs even 
in-his vices and his frailties: the fame character appeared like- 
wife in his fucceffor with ftill greater eclat. Accordingly the 
{pirit of chivalry had never animated the French nobility to 
fuch a degree, had never infpired fo romantic a valour, nor 
produced fjuch gallant actions, as under Lewis the Twelfth and 

Francis the Firft.’ . 7 
The body. of the work is divided into fix books. The hif- 
tory of what happened from the acceffion of Francis the Firft 
till the competition for the empire, is the object of the firft< 
the fecond reaches from this period to the peace of Cambray, 
L1l4 and 
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and comprehends the whole hiftory of the war of 1521. The 
third extends from the treaty of Cambray to the war of 
1535; the whole hiftory of the war of 1535 is contained in 
the fourth; the fifth reaches from the truce of Nice to the 
renewal of the war in 1542; the hiftory of this war, and of 
the other events till the death of Francis the Firft, is contained 
in the fixth. pert. Sp BPS Ee aT 
In the courfe of the hiftory feveral points occur, which re- 
quire a particular difcuffion. When this difcuffion can be pro- 
perly interwoyen with the narration, without loading or re- 
tarding it too much, the Author interweaves it. When on the 
contrary, it cannot be properly blended with the narration, he 
referves it for a particular diflertation, and places it at the end 
of his fourth yolume. — eae rae te | 
There are many parts of this interefting work, which it 
would give us eer ‘to lay before our readers; but the nar- 
row bounds of an Appendix will not allow us to enlarge. 


The preface not only contains the Author’s reafons for re= 


jecting the chronological method, but many juft and ingenious 
obfervations on fome of the principal hiftorians, both antient 
and modern; on the ftyle of hiftory» and other fimilar fubjects, 
What he fays on the ftyle of hiftory is as follows. — ae 

‘ There are words, (the obfervation has been made before 
me) which, by being often in the mouths of thofe who little 


underftand them, come at laft to have no precife fignification ; 





this is perhaps the cafe with the following expreffions : the 
biftorical fiyle, his ftyle is not. that of an biflorian, &c. The ge- 
nerality of readers repeat thefe expreflions, and probably do 
not underftand them.’ Is it even abfolutely certain that there 
is a ftyle peculiar to hiftory, as there is one peculiar to’ tra- 
gedy, to comedy, to facred or prophane oratory, in a word, to 
all thofe fpecies of compofition which are inconteftibly fixed? 
If there is fuch a ftyle for hiftory, it ought to be to the rheto- 
rical ftyle, what the rhetorica] ftyle is to poetry, or at leaft 
ey fo: but I have fome doubts to pfopofe upon this fub- 
e ; ‘ 

if Before refle&tion, and a fpirit of method had fixed the dif- 
ferent {pecies of compofition, the reafons for fixing thefe dif- 
ferent fpecies exifted. Nature had eftablifhed a proportion be- 
tween words and things; fhe taught men to fay ferious things 
ferioufly, pleafant things pleafantly, noble things nobly ; but, 
in writing, fhe blended and confounded thefe different fhades 


und colours, or, at leaft, brought them too near each other ;. 
fhe placed {miles too near to tears, and the noble too near the . 


familiar. Art has feparated all this; it has colleéted things of 
the fame nature, appropriated them to a fixed fpecies, and 
given this fpecies an exclufive title to them. But what has art 
b, ‘ ‘ ‘ » a affizned 
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affigned to hiftoty? What has it forbid biftory the ule of? 
j 


it is an error to imagine that grave and ferious fubjects only be- 
long to hiftory, and we muft not carry that haughty maxim of 
Ammianus Matcéllinus too far, though it is true ‘to a certain 
degree: hifloriz affuete difcurrere per negotiorum celfitudincs, non 
humiliggn minutias indagare caufarum. uft we then conceal the 
ame ceule which produced great events, or muft we ex- 
prefs them with majelty? This would be turning them into 
burlefque. Nothing certainly onght to be negle&ted which 
characterizes agés, nations, and princes. Now ages, nations, 
and princes have their errors; of thefe errors, fome produce 
crimes, and we muft deteft them; others only occafion ridi- 
cule, and we muft dare to laugh at them. My opinion is, 
and it is. fupported by great examples and by the nature of 
things, that hiftory may fometimes decently defcend to a phi- 
lofophic fmile, and I can never think that fhe degrades herfelf 
by imitating philofophy. 

‘ What then is the general principle in regard to hiftory ? 
It is this; I borrow it from Salluft: fadia dictis funt exequanda. 
This principle, notwithftanding it is very general, feems clearer 
than what Cicero fays upon the fubjecét, who tells us, that the 
{tyle of hiftory ought to be ¢latum atque incitatum. Salluft’s 
principle is, to vary the ftyle according to the fubject, to give 
events and perfons their proper tone, not to beftow the fame 
colours upon the devaftations of war, and the fubtleties of ne- 
gotiation ; to give characters all their force and energy, crimes 
all their horror, virtues all their dignity, great and noble ac- 
tions all their eclat; not to degrade heroiim by a feeble ftyle, 
not to chill the paffions by a frigid one, not to give the little 
arts, the perfidious intrigues, and childifh tricks of policy, a 
falfe importance by an elevated ftyle. The hiftorical ftyle oughe 
to unite all the eicelices which Quintilian gives to eloquence, 
and apply them properly: magna nen nimia, fublimis non abrup- 
ta, fortis non temeraria, fevera non triflisy gravis non tarda, L.»- 
TA, non luxuriofa, pleia non turgida—Dicet idem graviter, fevere, 
acriter, vehementer, cancitaté, copiofe, amare, comiter, remif] ¢, fub~ 
tiliter, blandé, leniter, dulciter, breviter, urbane, non ubique f- 
oilis, fed ubique par fibi. I have faid much for variety in the 
ftyle of hiftory ; perhaps the reader will think I was little in- 
terefted in this point.’ 

In {peaking of the modern hifterians, who have followed the 
great models of antiquity, though mot with equal fuccefs, he 
particularly mentions, De Thou, Guiccardin, Strada, and Ma- 
riana,—* Above all, continues he, England has her Davin 
Hume, who refembles the great hiftorians of antiquity fo 
much the more, as he does not imitate them. He knows how 
to paint qctions and men, to form a juft eftimate of kingseand 
Nations ; 
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nations; he fills the imagination with great and noble pictures, 
and the heart with lafting impreffions.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that befides 
the merit of being an elegant and agreeable writer, Mr. Gail- 
lard gives many ftriking proofs in his hiftory of his regard for 
truth, and of the pains he has taken to difcover it. t 
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B.S. Albini Academicarum Annotationum Liber Septimus. Conti- 
net Anatomica, Phyfiologica, Pathologica. Leide. gto. 1766. 


Albinus’s Seventh Book of Academical Annotations: Anato- 
mical, Phyfiological, Pathological. Leyden. 4to. 1766. 


LBINUS had, in one of his former works, confidered 

the ufe and action of the diventres maxilla; and he begins 

this feventh book of annotations, with a further illyftration of 
this fubjeét.—Here we meet with Cowper, Winflow, Riolan, 
Monro, Spigelius, Boerhaave, Galen, Vefalius, &c. &c.—and 
for what purpofe is this formidable, this mighty hoft of anato- 
mifts aflembled togethér ?—Why truly, to determine, or rather 
to doubt, how it is that a man opens his mouth? and whether in 
this fimple eafy action, (which will moft effectually indeed take 
place whether anatomifts are oer about it or not) the d:- 
ventres maxille are aiding and affifting?—As there are fo many 
fubjeéts in phyfiology and pathology, which are of real im- 
portance, and which are far from being afcertained, we with 


_. that the learned and accomplifhed Albinus had not taken up fo 


large a portion as one third of the prefent publication, in difcuffing 
this comparatively ufelefs queftion. 

In the fecond chapter we have a fhort account of an aberra- 
tion of one of the emulgent veins. On diffe€ting a full-grown 
man, the left vena emulgens was obferved to take its courfe behind 

the aorta, and likewife behind the correfponding emulgent ar- 
tery : towards the latter part however of this artery, the vein 
turned forwards atid’ proceeded as ufual to the kidney. 

Chapter the third contains, de va/is cuticule nonnihil.— Ruyfch 
in his 4dverfaria Anat. fays, nulla epidermidem habere vafcula fan- 
guifera: our Author is for difputing the point —-The brief ftate 
of the cafe is as follows: the papille of the cutis are furnifhed 
with very fmall blood veflels, and are received into the numerous 
cavities of the cuticle; thefe veffels being diftended, the cuticle 
may be fo cut away as only to include the papillz, with their 
fmall blood veffels. But with what propriety can thefe be called 
the veflels of the cuticle ?—Albinus himfelf fays ; Nec dubium, 
quin in vera cuticula vafcula impleta, quamvis ad eam non perti- 
neant, ofendi tamen quo:lam modo poffint. 7 
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In the fourth chapter, -Albinus feems not quite fatisfied that 
Ruyfch fhould give the name of tunica Ruyfchina to one of the 
coats of the chorcidea; he would have it cailed only chorotdea, in 
the fame manner as the /élerotica and the retina.—Chapter the 
fifth: Ora et compofitio virginalis.—This is a tit-bit, we muft not 
meddle with. , 

Albinus next gives a fhort and critical hiftory of the feveral 
fyftems which have been advanced concerning: the formation of 
the bones: he begins with Hippocrates, and purfues his fubject 
down to the prefent time. All that feems to be well afcertained, 
with refpe& to this very abftrufe procefs, is oe this: that 
nature furnifhes a particular fluid, which is gradually converted 
into callus or grifile, and then into bene *, But by what means 
this fluid itfelf is either firft produced, or afterwards changed 
into bone, are ftill fecrets: and thofe who imagine they have 


detected nature in thefe her hidden operations, are not much. 


nearer the mark than Plato, when he tells us in his Timzus, 
that God formed done in the following manner: The pure/t and 


fancotheft earth was reduced to powder ; then moifteued with marrow, 


and well fqueezed together 5 the mafs was then laid upon the fire ; then 
plunged into water; again it was burnt; and again plunged inte 
water ; and this alternately repeated, till it was proof againft cach 
element.-- An excellent account of the cele/ial chemiftry ! 

In the 7th chapter we find, that the medulla of the optic nerve is 
fupplied with innumerable fmall veflels, as well as the medulla of 
the brain: and that the greater the number of the veflels which 
are filled in the medulla, the lefs in proportion is what Ruyfch 
calls the /pongious part of the medulla.—The eighth chapter 
treats de tunica mufculofaarteriarum cerebri. — Boerhaave was of 
opinion that the carotid and vertebral arteries as they advanced 
to the brain, depofited their mu/cular coat.—Albinus fays he has 
Jong difcovered and taught, that this coat becomes much thinner 
and finer, but is not entirely depofited—-The next chapter con- 
tains the cafe of a man, whofe vena cava was perfectly concreted 
and united with the vertebra, near the origin of' the sacs. 


* Albinus feems to think, that the callus or grift'e is flowly worn 
away by the motions of the animal oeconomy, and may thus more pro- 
perly be faid to be /ucceeded by, than directly converted into, bone.— 

e apprehend however that it is more philofophical and more agreeable 
to the proceedings of nature, to fay that the callus is converted into bone. 
—In the uniting a fractured bone, the particular fluid is fupplied, the 
callus produced, and the bone compleatly formed, within the compafs 
of afew weeks. Hereit is pretty evident there muft be a change in the 
fame fubjeét matter, and-not a /ucceffion of different fabftances. And if 
we attend to the uniformity and fimplicity fo evident in the works of 
nature, we fhall conclude that fhe takes the fame fteps in forming that 
fhe does in uniting :—the difference of time only excepted. 

There 
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"There was no fault in the lower extremities, or in the parts 
about the peluis: the patient wafted away. Other engagements 
prevented our Author’s fearching out by what ways the blood 
was returned to the heart.——In the three fucceeding chapters 
we have three cafes of the ftone in the bladder, In the rft, ‘after 
the ufual incifions were made, and the forceps introduced, the 
furgeon could not poffibly lay hold.of the ftone. After the death 
of this patient, the {tone was found fixed in the extremity of one 
pf the ureters, and in part projecting into the cavity of the 





bladder.—In the 2d the ftone was formed upon an extraneoys ' 


body, which had made its way through the urethra into the 
‘bladder.— In the 3d there was found in the bladder of a boy, 
who diéd of a fever, a ftone canfifting of two roundifh bulbs 
united by a fort of neck ; one-of the heads of this ftone was en- 
cyfted or enclofed within the coats of the bladder on the right 
fide, a little above the urethra; the other head projected into 
the bladder. 

We have in the 13th chapter a cafe, in which the urine was 
emitted by the anus, as well as by the urethra; this was occa- 
fioned by an ulceration which had made a communication be- 
tween the bladder and the inteftine.—In the rgth chapter, our 
Author informs ws that he has fometimes found the fpleen fallen 
down into the’pelvis ; he has Jikewife found a fupernumerary 
fpleen, differing from the proper one only in being much lefs.— 
We have next a tumor in the carpus, which extended under the 
ligament of the carpus, and communicated with another tumor 
in the palm of the hand. On opening this a fluid was difcharged, 
&ogether with a number of fmall, hardifh bodies. 

In the 16th chapter, Albinus defcribes a broad, foft, reddifh, 
granulated tumor, feated on the upper eye-lid of a child of two 
months old: this tumor chiefly confifted of blood and cellular 
émembrane; and on account of its being fixed on fo delicate an 
organ, could not be removed in the ufual way, by applying a 
eauftic, encouraging the feparation of the efchar, and promoting 
a good digeftion. Albinus however very fafely and expeditioufly 
«ut away this tumor, by the affiftance of a well-contrived tena- 
éulum. Of this tenaculum our Author has given an engraving.— 
‘The texture of the bones, is the fubject of the next chapter.— 
Albinus denies that the fame foliated texture which is evident in 
the bones of adults, exifts in the cartilages-which preceded thele 
bones. Thefe layers are the production of age: the cancella, or 
dpongy part of the bones, become lefs porous, are gradually 
compacted into bone, and are repeatedly added to the cortical 
part. The layers are thus formed ad interno ; juft the reverfe of 
what is fuppofed according to the fyftem of Du Hamel.—In the 

18th chapter the exiftence of papilla in the {mall inteftines is de- 
iicd— The roth chapter contains fome experiments and cbfer- 
| vations, 
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vations, de vafis humoris vitrei, et oe awe Sr the Jaft chap- 
ter, our Author correéts the errors of fome German biographer, 
which were relative to himfelf. 

We have thus given a brief account of the twenty chapters, 
which make up this feventh book of annotations.—Albinus is jue 
dicious, accurate, and penetrating ; and was he a Kittle Jefs 
captious, amd overbearing, would be a much more agreeable 


writer. D, 


Hifloire de Louis De Bourbon, &c. The Hiftory of Lewis 
of Bourbon, the fecond of that Name, Prince of Conde, 
and firft Prince of the Blood, furnamed the Great. Orna- 
mented with Plans of his Sieges and Battles. By Mr. De- 
formeaux. Paris, vol. r. and 2. 412mo. 1766. 


; H A T Prince of Condé, whofe life is the fubjec of this 

fl hiftory, fo renowned for his valour and his misfortunes, 
has at length found an hiftorian capable of doing -juftice.to.his 
merit. This circumftance is, indeed, of no {mall confequence 
to the pofthumous fame of anheroe ; for it frequently happens 
that thofe who have moft effectually contributed to the glory of 
@ nation, find their own annals only partia'ly inyolved in the 
general hiftory of their country; and ftand ob(cured by. the 
ranks of numberlefs competitors for the applaufe of .after-ages, 





Even our immortal Marlborough has yet found no name but in» 


the narratives * of the reign he.diftinguifhed ; and while hilto- 
rians were labouring, according to their different lights, to un- 
ravel the intrigues of an ambitious courtier, the glory of the 
heroe remained but afecond confideration. Yet if Mr, Defor- 
meaux muft be allowed to be perfeAly qualified as an hiftorian 
to do juftice to his heroe, there is, neverthelefs fome reafon. to 
believe that he Was occafionally been inclined to do him more 
than juftice. That fervent intereft he evidently takes in his 
flighteft operations, the pains he is at continually to exaggerate 
every difficulty and aggrandife every little attempt, fhew us that 
the panegyrift is at no great diftance from the hiftorian, When 
the Prince of Condé undertakes the fiege of a petty fortrefs in 
the low countries, Mr. Deformeaux has {uch a happy art ef muf- 
tering dangers and obftacles, that you can hardly think the at- 
chievement fit for any being but a Gods When his troops 
through any unfortunate difmay or terrour turn their backs, his 
own arm alone gets him the victory, and like David of old he 
flays his ten thoufands. Had not Mr. Deformeaux profefledly 


* The anonywous compilations relative to the memoirs of this ce'e- 
brated commander, are not deemed of importance enough to be ad- 
mitted as exceptions to this obfervation, | 
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dedicated this work to the prefent Prince of Condé, who is de- 
fcended from his heroe, his zeal might poffibly have been more 
‘moderate ; at leaft it would not have been fo much fufpected. An 
hiftorian ought never to dedicate at all. He fhould have no 
patron but truth, and fhould addrefs his labours to none but 
the public. It is almoft impoffible not to think that Mr. De- 
formeaux has impofed upon himfelf the tafk of a panegyrift, 
"Ae find his hiftory preceded by the following dedication : 






o his ferene Highnefs, the Prince of Condé, Prince of the 


b 


“SIR, 

“¢ T prefume to approach your highnefs with the hiftory of the 
moft celebrated hero that Europe has produced, The grandeur 
of his foul breathes again in your highnefs, and with his name, 

u inherit his valour and his accomplifhments,” &c. &c. 

. . After this public devotion of a work, which ought not to have 
‘been facred to any particular name, we fhall not wonder if we 
find it’s hero reprefented- as a paragon of all human perfedtions. 
Ifever Mr. Deformeaux affects to allow him a fault, it is merely 
a precipitancy of temper, an amiable fervour of fpirits that 
fometimes approached to rafhnefs Yet in our opinion it was 
to this very ardour of difpofition he owed the greateft part of 
his reputation and fuccefs. By his intrepidity,‘and readinefs of 
enterprife he fnatched the wreaths of victory from the hand of 
fortune before fhe could determine where to beftow them. His 
military addrefs and courage feem to have been the moft diftin- 
guifhing parts of his genius ; for it is certain that his want of 
cooler and more penetrating talents made him frequently a dupe 
to the infidious politics of Mazarin, who had fuch an opinion of 
his ductility and acquiefcence, that he had the impudence to vi- 
fit him in that very prifon, where he had himfelf fo long con- 
_ fined him, and was not doubtful of perfwading him that he had 
the greateft friendfhip and regard for him.—The plans of his 
battles, moreover, do not always appear to have been judicioufly 
Jaid, and he was often more indebted to his fortune and his va- 
lour: than to his judgment; his friend Turenne, no doubt, 
though not a greater hero, was a ‘greater military genius, Yet, 
in his preliminary difcourfe, Mr. Deformeaux isnot willing to 
bring Lewis of Bourbon in comparifon with any perfon’ tn- 
ferior to Alexander. Hiftory, fays he, does not afford two cha- 
raters that have a ftronger refemblance of each other. Born 
with all the genius, the unconquerable courage, the fublimity of 
foul, and the rapid activity of the Macedonian conqueror, the 
great Condé, at an age when others are not permitted by the 
Jaws to difpofe either of their fortune or their liberties, did not 
only eclipfe the heroes of his own times, but al] that had ap- 
peared fince the time of the Romans. Nature had tonferred 
on 
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en him what the Turennes, the Montecucullis, and the Lux- 


embourgs could only acquire by experience, by ftudy,, and ap- 


plication. _ The art of war, that.art fo difficult, fo complicated, 


which requires fuch deep, fuch extenfive talents, feemed to be 
in him a kind of inftin@, a gift from above. When at the 
age of twenty-five, we behold him conqueror of the moft war- 
like nations in the univerfe, commanded by the moft diftia- 
guifhed generals, what fhall we fuppofe would have been his 
fuccefs, had he, like Alexander, been abfolute mafter of a 
people that were poor, laborious, indefatigable, eager of com- 
bat, fpoil, and glory? who had nothing to oppofe them but2 
few divided ftates of Greece; or Perfians and Indians, already 
fubdued by luxury? ) 

It redounds, however, not a little to the glory of this. prince 
that we find him not only a warrior, but a lover and cultiva- 
ter of the arts and fciences. In this refpect too, fays his hif- 
torian, he refembled Alexander and the Cefars. His know- 
ledge in all the arts was equally profound—His eloquence was 
not inferior, to his valour—There is not.in modern hiftory 
more than one king whofe reputation will never die, and whe 
knew like Condé to entwine the palms of Phcebus with the 
laurels of Mars. 

After this obfervation, how much is it to be. regretted, that 
a prince no lefs {killed in the art of writing than in that of con- 
quering, did not employ the more retired part of his life in 
compofing his own memoirs! What an inexhauftible fource of 





glorious leflons would they have been to the warrior and the 


ftatelman! What facts, over which calumny, paflion, preju- 
dice and ignorance have thrown a veil, ;would have been placed 
in their true light, and related with that truth and fimplicity 
which charaéterifed all the ations of Condé! Undoubtedly 
the memoirs of the French heroe would have been, received: by 
pofterity. with the fame admiration and refpect, as the com- 


.mentaries of the Roman general. 


The contemporaries of the prince of Condé, we are told, fo 
ardently wifhed. to fee his great actions related by himfelf, that 
the duke D’Enguien, at the importunity of the public, fre- 
quently follicited him to do his country this piece of fervice.: 
*‘ No, no, my fon,” anfwered the prince, ‘* to purfue inva- 


riably the di€tates of truth, I muft im) that cafe unavoidably 


{peak fome good of myfelf, and fome ill of others; but this is 
not what | am willing to do.” 

The prince of Condé has not, however, till this day, wanted 
hiftorians: his life has been feveral times written, though not 
in fo plenary a,manner as it is in the volumes before us. Mr. 
Deformeaux has fpared no pains to difcover the hiftorical truth 
ef his heroe’s principal actions: he has perufed. attentively that 
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prodigious quantity of memoirs which appeared during the nifi- 
“‘gority of Lewis the Fourteenth, and has had recourfe to fuch 
MSS. in Condé houfe and the royal library, as bore. any rela- 
tion to the fubject of his hiftory. 

When our young heroe makes his fir appearance at the 
court of Lewis the Thirteenth, after defcribing his perfon, and 
‘the effe&ts of his prefence, the hiftorian takes oecafion to make 
us acquainted with the court, and particularly with the cha- 
rater of the famous cardinal Richlieu. “he Cardinal, fays 
he, was then at the very fummit of his grandeur and profpe- 
rity. This redoubted minifter, who fupported his power by 
every thing that was audacious, artful or fanguinary; by op- 
prefling the proteftants; the nobility, and even the royal fa- 
mily ; who, by involving all Europe in the defolations of war, 
rendered himfelf the more neceflary to his mafter; this man, 
in fhort, of whom one cannot {peak too well, Or too ill; at 
that time fet no bounds to ‘his ambition. Perfuiaded that he 
fhould furvive Lewis the Whirtéenth, whofe health was, at that 
‘time, ina declining ftate, he had already taken meafures for 
the prefervation of his authority, and for ufurping the regency 
over the queen andthe princes of the blood... Wath this view 
he had made himfelf mafter of the marine, the finances, the 
army, and the fortified places.. His manner of living was per- 
fe&ly monarchical. His unparallelled pomp eclipfed the fplen- 
dour of the throne. He had guards: he took place of dee firft 
prince of the blood. His court, compofed of fuch of the né- 
bility as had efcaped death, imprifonment, or profcription, was 
as numerous and brilliant, as that of Lewis the Thirteenth, was 
folitary and obfcure. That prince, who had nothifig more than 
the mere title of king, pafied the belt parte of his life in lan- 
guor, folitude and forrow; making, from time to’ time, inef- 
fetual efforts to refcue himfelf from the yoke of a minifter, 
who had ftretched the royal authority to the moft-abfolute de- 
gree, only that he might enjoy it himfelf; and Was always over- 
borne by the fuperior genius of the minifter. 

This is certainly a very juft picture of one part of Richlieu’s 
charafter, and we muft agree with Mr. Deformeaux, that no- 
‘thing too good or too bad could be faid of him. This laft con- 
clufion reminds us of a famous epigram on this minifter, writ- 
ten by the celebrated Corneille: 

Well or ill, as you pleafe, of your famous Richlieu, 
You may fpeak; but the devil sake me if J do. 

He has ei me fuch good, that no ill I can tell, 
And has done me fuch ill, that J cannot fpeak well. 

It is eafy to fuppofe that the duke D’Enguien, (fuch. was 
then our heroe’s title) a. young prince of pride and {pirit, would 
but ill broek the baughtinefs of the imperious Cardinal : byt 
what 
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‘what muft bis mortification have been, when his father, from 
interefted motives, obliged him to marry a relation of the mi- 
nifter’s, and thus to render himfelf ftill more his dependent ! 
This. circumftance went near to coft him his life; for a few 
days after his marriage, he fell dangeroufly ill, and his malad 

was fuppofed to be occafioned, by the vexation he endured, 
This, however, was not the only mortification to which the 
haughty minifter expofed him, and:one cannot but. admire that 
filial ,piety which made him fubdue the natural greatnefs of his 
foul both in this and in the following inftance: after having made 
a campaign where he had wcquired great military honours, he 
returned to Paris by way of Lyons; but he neglected to vifit 
cardinal Alfonfo de Richlieu, archbifhop. of Lyons, brother to 
the premier, formerly.a Carthufian, and then in a very weak 
ftate of health. At his firft interview with the minifter, the 
latter did not fail to enquire how he found his brother? The 
duke anfwered, ingenuoufly, that he had not feen him.—The 
cardinal, though ready to burft with indignation, made no re- 
ply ; but he teftified fo much chagrin and refentment ‘to the 
prince of Condé, on account of this contempt, as he called it, 
of his near relation, that the prince commanded the duke his 
fon to take poft immediately, and return to Lyons, by way of 
repairing his pretended fault. He was obliged to obey, and to 
take a journey of more than two hundred leagues, in the worft 
feafon of the -year; but what was. ftill more mortifying, the 


old cardinal being apprifed of his coming, went. immediately » 


to Marfeilles, that he might lengthen his journey and his troup 
ble. When he returned to court, the, imperious cardinal per- 
feétly enjoyed an act of fubmiffion, which he could never have 
obtained but through paternal authority. It is not eafy to fay, 
which in this circumftance was moft extraordinary, the haughe 


tinefs of the minifter, the abject fpirit of the father, .or the du 


tifulnefs of the fon. ‘a : 

We cannot give.our readers a better idea of the martial fpi- 
rit and conduct of the duke D’Enguien, or of the abilities of 
his hiftorian, than by fetting before them.a narrative of fome 
particular engagement. We {hall therefore choofe the ;cele- 


brated battle of Recroi, before which fortrefs the Spanifh and . 


French armies met for the decifion of. its fate. The night be- 
fore the battle was very dark, and the foldiers. had recourfe to 
a peighbouring foreft for piles of wood to illuminate the camps ; 
fo that the whole plain was enlightned by this artificial day. 
At a diftance, by the light of the blazes, might be feen, Ro- 
croi, the deftiny of which depended’ on the victory: a 3 
indeed, that might well encourage the two armies, which the 
appeared tobe but one; fo near were the advanced guards on 
both fides to each other, Fhe night was not only dark, but 
App, Vol, xxxv, ‘ Mm pro- 
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profoundly filent; no alarms, no difturbance in either army! 
There feemed a kind of truce between them, and each appeared 
to think that the fun alone was worthy to behold thofe efforts 
of yalour they meant to fhew. ‘The only noife was the report 
of the cannon from the walls of the town and fome of the ad+ 
verfe batteries ; the horror of which was redoubled by the echo 
of the fotetts. | | 

But amongft the multitudes who, on this o¢€afion, were fu- 
perior to the dangers and the terrors that furrounded them, 
none was moré calm than the duke D’Enguien.—He was the 
Jaft of the army that went to reft, and he went with a refolu- 
tion of waking to conquer, or to die. His fleep was fo pro- 
found, that ft was neceflary to awake him in the morning, 
like Alexander before the battle of Arbela. It was about three 
in the morning wher he fuffered his body to be invefted with 
armour, but would have nothing on his head except a hat orna- 
mented with large white feathers. Fhefe ferved, in the multitudes 
that furrounded him, as a guide to many fquadrons, who with+ 
out that diftinftion’ would not have known him. Soon after, 
he mounted his horfe, bearing in his countenance the marks of 
joy and vi€tory. When he appeared, the whole army rent the 


air with acclamations; and the duke continued to encourage’ 


them by addreffing the battalions and fquadrons as he rode 
through the ranks. ‘* Behold, cried he, your inveterate ene- 
mies! thofe proud Spaniards, with whom we -have fo long 
difputed the fuperiority of empire and of glory! They think 
of nothing lefs than making their way to the capital, but it is 
ours to oppofe them by.every effort of valour. I have promifed 
to return home victorious, or to return no more. My engage- 
ment muft this day be fulfilled. Remember the battle of Ce- 

rifolles, gained by a prince of my name and family. Imitate 
' ‘the courage of your anceftors ; mine fhall not degenerate from 
that of my predeceflor, but the fame enemy that formed the tro- 
phies of Ais glory in Italy, fhall now, I truft, do honour to 
my arms on the plains of Rocroi.”’ : 

While he thus addrefied himfelf to the army, he was inter- 
rupted by new acclamations of ** Long live the king and D’En- 
guien !” His youth, the graces of his perfon, his eyes fparkling 
with joy, and courage, his addrefs itfelf, all together: contri- 
buted to that refpeét and affection which he received from the 
army. But there was no need of any other confideratien than 
‘that of ‘a prince of the blood, ready to expofe his life for his 
country, to animate the fons of France, and render them in- 
vincible. D’ENGuien! was the word. ‘The trumpets had no 
fooner founded the charge, than like a thunder-bolt he ruthed 
forward at the head of the cavalry on the right wing, _- 
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Both the armies were pofted on an eminence, and between 
them was a deep valley. On the left was a thick wood, ad- 
joining to the vale; and there the Spanifh general had pofted a 
thoufand mufqueteers in ambufcade,-in order to charge the 
duke in flank, while he was moving along the vale ;—but the 
ptince, who was not unacquainted with this manoeuvre of the 
Spanith general, fell himfelf upon the mufqueteers, and, though 
they had the advantage of a natural intrenchment, not one of 
them efcaped the fword. After this exploit, which was no 
fooner undertaken than performed, the duke, fearing that his 
{quadrons would be broken by traverfing the woods, turned 
to the left with the fecond line, and ordered one of his gene- 
rals to march at the head of the firft, and take the enemy in 
flank, while he attacked them in front. The left of the Spa- 
nifh army was commanded by the duke D’Albuquerque, who, 
_for the fecurity of his flank, depended on thofe mufqueteers 

whofe deftru@tion was unknown to him. His aftonifhment 
was extreme, when he faw the French in full march towards 
him, by two different ways; yet, without being difconcerted, 
he detaches fome fquadrons to meet the general, whom the 
duke had difpatched, and firmly waits the approach of .D’En- _ 
guien with the reft of his cavalry. AAP aap. the rapi- 
_dity of this movement, the Spanifh {quadrons were foon difor- 
dered, broken, and put to the rout, one after the other. .The 
_ duke no fooner faw. them fly, than he ordered Gaffion, his ge- 
neral, to purfue them; while he himfelf fell upon the German, 
Walloon, and Italian infantry, of which be. made dreadful 
carnage. - 

But while the prince was commanding victory wherever he 
bore his arms, his left wing, which he had put under the.con- 
dué& of the marfhal de L’Hopital, experienced a moft dreadful 
reverfe of fortune. The marfhal had led his ‘cavalry in full 
gallop againft the enemy ; in confequence of which, when they 
fhould have begun their charge they were out of breath, and 
in diforder: fo that the Spanifh general, Melos, who waited 
firmly for them, foon repulfed and put them to the rout. To 
add to the misfortune, she, marfhal being dangeroufly wounded, 
and incapable of recovering this fhock, was forced away to a 
diftance from the fcene of action. Melos availed himfelf of 
this advantage, and with great activity fell upon a part-of the 
- infantry, commanded by la Ferte-Sennctterre; cut them in 
pieces, and took prifoner their general, who was covered with 
wounds, together with all his artillery. In‘ fhort the. carreer 
of the Spanifh general was not flopped till the corps de referve 
prefented itfelf.. Already. fevera! officers had preffed the baron 
de Sirot, who commanded it, to retire, declaring that the bat- 
tle was loft.i—‘* No! no! returned that brave officer, with a 
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courageous tone and afpeét, it is not loft, for Sirot and hie 
friends have not yet fought !” He then continued firm in his 
poft, but his courage would have ferved only to throw greater 
luftre on the victory of the Spaniards, had not the duke D’En- 
guien performed prodigies of valour and activity. 

He was in purfuit of the enemy, when he heard of the de- 
feat of the maifhal de L’Hopital. Convinced that the victory 
depended folely on his cavalry, he rallied them immediately, 
and matching with great rapidity on the rear of the Spanifh bat- 
talions, he joins their difembodied fquadrons to'the remains of 
the left wing, throws them into diforder, and totally defeats 
them. La Ferté Senneterte and the other prifoners are fet 
free; the loft artillery is recovered, and that of the enemy is 
added to it. | 

The Spanifh cavalry which, after having been fo long victo~ 
rious, was at laft put to flight, fell into the hands of Gaffion, 
who compleated its'defeat. No more of the enemies forces re- 
mained on the field of battle, except that brave body of infan- 
try which had not yet been engaged. M. de Efpenan, who 
commanded the French infantry, a body that was much infe- 
rior in‘ military prowefs, and in numbers, had ‘kept off the ge~ 
neral action by flight fkirmifhes, agreeably to the orders of the 
prince, "till victory had declared in favour either of the French 
or Spanifh cavalry. 

This infantry fteod firmly embodied, in, one corps, and re 
mained unfhaken amidft the general rout; the duke, who learn- 
ed ‘that general Beck was at no great diftance from the field of 
battle, with fix thoufand frefh troops, detached Gaffion with ‘a 
part of the cavalry to oppofe his march, and went, himfelf, at 
the head of the reft, to break through thofe old fquadrons, at 
whofe courage, difcipline, and reputation, vatour itfelf had 
often flood APPALLED. ‘Then it was that the famous count de 
Fuentes furpaffed even himfelf by his immortal aétions. De- 
termined to defend himfelf to the laft breath, he fuffered the 
French cavalry to come up within the diftance of fifty paces ; 
and then he opened his battalion, which covered a battery of 
eighteen pieces of cannon, loaded with cartouches. The dif- 
charge of thefe was moft dreadful, and was accompanied with 
fuch a terrible fire from the mufquetry, that the horfes of the 
French foldiers, not being able to fuftain it, retired in dif- 
order. Had the count de Fuentes been fupported by a body of 
cavalry, he would probably have {natched the victory from 
the duke D’Enguien. 

In the mean time, general Beck being expected to arrive every 
moment, the minutes were fo precious, that the prince hafted 
to rally his‘cavalry, and bring them back to the charge; but 
the fuccefs was the fame as before; and a third attack was not 
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amore fortunate: at length, however, the carps de referve, which 
the duke had ordered, being arrived, that brave infantry was 
furrounded on all fides. Some Spanifh officers, feeing no hopes 
of fafety but in the clemency of the conqueror, left their ranks, 
and, with cap in hand, implored his mercy. The duke ad- 
vanced towards them to give them his parole and receive their 
fubmiffion, but as he was only a few paces from them, the 
Spanifh foldiers fuppofed that he was about to renew the attack ; 
their courage returned, and they made a furious difcharge. 
However great the dangers which the duke had encountered for 


fix hours before, they were not equal to that which now threat- 


ned him. It muft be looked upon as a kind of miracle that 
he was not even fo much as wounded: but the Spaniards were 
fufficiently punifhed for this miftake, which the French im- 
puted to treachery ; and every man, inftantaneoufly following 
the fugeeftions of revenge, fell, without waiting tor any far- 
ther fignal, on the devoted battalions of the enemy. The 
faughter was dreadful! in vain did the duke call upon them, 
with all his might, to fpare the vanquifhed! His foldiers, and 
particularly the Swifs, bathed themtelves in the blood of the 
enemy: thinking that they could not facrifice too many vic- 
tims to their vengeance for the danger to which their general had 
been expofed. It was not without the utmoft difficulty that 
the duke refcued from their ferocity a few bleeding and half 
expiring officers, The Spaniards, ftruck with his magnani- 
mity, flew te him as to their fole refuge. His example ae 
length prevailed, and his people put an end to the carnage. 
The conquerors and the conquered foon gathered around the 
heroe, and looked up to him with a mixture of admiration and 


affection. Victory and mercy feemed to add a new luftre to 


the fublime countenance of the prince ; more great, more hap- 

in thofe moments devoted to humanity, than, when, at 
the peril of his life, he broke the fquadrons and battalions of 
the enemy. 

In the mean time, while the field of battle appeared wholly 
covered with dead bodies; with the wounded, the prifoners, 
and broken arms every where fcattered ;—the victorious army, 
which-the duke D’Enguien had already aflembled, feemed yet 
deftined to fuftain a frefh combat with general Beck. At this 
inftant, however, Gaffion arrived, and informed the duke that 
the terror of the vanquifhed had been communicated to the 
troops of the German general, who had retreated with fo much 
precipitation, that he had left part of his artillery behind. Then 
it was that the duke, fafisfied that the victory was compleat, 
fell on his knees, together with his whole army, on the field 
ef battle, to return thanks to the fovereign difpofer of empires. 
This firft duty being difcharged, he threw himfelf on the neck 
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of Gaffion, and promifed him, in the name of the king, the 
dignity ef a marfhal of France, which honour he effeétuall 
obtained, at the end of the campaign. The other general of- 
ficers, the intrepid Sirot in particular, la Ferté-Senneterre 
and D’Efpenan, were loaded with careffes and rewards. 
‘There was hardly a fingle officer who did not receive fome 
‘compliments from the duke. He feemed willing to attribute 
the whole glory of that great day to thofe who had no other 
‘merit but that of executing his orders, with bravery and fuc- 
cefs. But notwithftanding the greatnefs of his modefty, the 
French and the Spaniards joined in looking upon him as the 
fole author of the victory. In fhort, in that battle he feemed 
‘to bé fomething more than human. His courage, his intelli- 
gence, his aétivity feemed to grow with the growing danger. 
But never did he-appear more admirable, than when, after the 
defeat of the left wing of the Spaniards, inftead of giving 
himfelf up to the purfuit of the fugitives, he ‘fell upon their 
infantry, and by that means prevented the difperfion df his 
troops. This circumftance enabled him to cope with the 
enemy’s cavalry, who, after the defeat of the marfhal de L’Ho- 
pital, thought the victory their own. 
~ Had not the great actions of the duke D’Enguien, on this 
- memorable occafion, been attefted by all the refpeétable evi- 
dences of hiftory, pofterity would have found it difficult to 
believe that a young man of two and wages who’ had never 
before been in any battle, fhould by his firft effay furpafs the 
greateft generals of his age. Such was the idea which the 
Spaniards conceived of their conqueror, that they defpaired of 
fubduing the French while he was at the head of their army. 
Indeed, the immenfe lofs which that brave people fuftained 
at Rocroi might well juftify their fears. Of eighteen thoufand 
infantry, near nine thoufand fell on the field of battle, and 
feven thoufand were made prifoners, with their whole artil- 
lery, colours, and baggage. _Amongft the number of the dead 
was the count de Fuentes, who was found lying by his broken 
‘litter, covered with wounds. ‘* Ah! cried the duke D’Enguien, 
‘looking upon the body of that brave man, if I had not con- 
quered, I would have died like him!” | 
Having now followed our young conqueror through the field 
of battle, we fhould be glad to vifit him in the more ‘retired 
‘fcenes of life, and obferve him:‘in his focial and domeftic cha- 
racter ; but for this gratification the hiftorian has afforded but 
‘fiender means; and, probably the MSS. of Condé-houfe con- 
‘tained only the greater actions of the prince, while the mi- 
‘nuter circumftances of his private conduct -were left unre- 
corded. - oo v-OF, rss 
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_ Some inftances, however, we have, that prefent us with a 
view of the man, divefted of the heroe. 

Gafpard de Coligni, count, afterwards duke de Chatillon, 
in whom were revived the courage and genius of his anceltors, 
experienced, in a manner, yery interefting to himfelf, the ge- 
nerofity of the young duke. Angelica de Montmorencj-Bout- 
teville, one of the moft celebrated women of her age, made 
her appearance at court, with fuch diftinguifhed charms of wit 
and beauty, that her conquefts were univerfal. The duke 
D’Enguien and the count de Chatillon, were among the num- 
ber of her captives; but the latter, reflecting on the fuper 
rior qualities of his rival, faw only one way of diverting 
him from the purfuit, viz. to communicate to him. the fe- 
cret of his love, and implore his friendfhip. The prince, 
pleafed with the confidence of his friend, immediately made 
a facrifice of his paffion to him. Nay, he did more: for, 
as the relations of both parties, from different views, op- 
pofed an union that was, otherwife,fo agreeable to the lov- 
ers, he affifted Chatillon in. carrying off, and marrying his 
miftrefs. Notwithftanding his own paflion, he refpecéted the 
facred ties of friendfhip, and the conjugal union, till the du- 
chefs de Chatillon, being difengaged by the death of her huf- 
band, agreed to receive his devoirs. What renders the merit 
of the prince’s conceffion greater, is that this lady was the only 
woman he ever truly loved. 

With regard to the duke’s military reputation amongft the 
enemies of France, as well asin France itfelf, the following 
circumftance may ferve to fhew us how effectually it prevailed. 
When the Spanifh general had for fome time deciined an en- 
gagement with the duke, and a Spanitfh officer was taken pri- 
foner by him, he enquired of the officer the reafon why the 
Spaniards avoided coming to blows, as they were fo ad- 
vantageoufly pofted? It was their defign, replied the officer, 
fone knew not then whofe prifoner he was) but when they 
earnt that the duke D’Enguien was in the advanced guard, 
they changed their refolution, 

: Of the duke’s perfonal valour we have, amongft many others, 
the following high-wrought defcription. At the fiege of Mar- 
dick, when the Swifs and Englifh regiments under his com- 
mand were repulfed, and put to the rout, by a furjous fally of 
the garirfon, the duke, who, during that affair, had retired to 
fome diftance to dine, being alarmed by the repart of the can- 
non, flew with fword. in hand to the fcene of action. At 
the fight of the prance, the Swifs and the Englifh returned 


to the combat : every thing fell before the duke; the Spaniards 


were cut to pieces in a moment, without the efcape of a fingle 
man ;-—-—-fo great was. the terror with which his very name, 
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that @thoed from fide to fide, had infpired the enemy! It vmas 
at that inftane he was miet by the count de Buffi-Rabutin, in 
whofe Memoirs we find an-account of this affair: never, fays 
the writer, could the imagination of a painter defcribe Mars in 
thé heat of battle with:fuch force and energy! The duke was 
covéred with fweat and duft and fmoke, His fword-arm was 
bathéd: in blood to the elbow. -Fire darted from his eyes, and 
death flew beforé-him. Buffi, alarmed to fee the bluod ftream- 
ing from him, afked if he was wounded? ‘ No! na! {aid 
he, it is the blood of thefe poltroons !” 
~ In the yéar 1647 the prince of Condé died, and the duke 
D’Enguien, being about twenty fix, fucceeded to the title. In 
this ew capacity, the hiftorian gives us a general view of his 
chara&ter, ‘The prince of Condé, fays he, was ho fooner ad- 
initted into the regency, thafi he gave proofs of that uncom- 
mon and fuperior genius, by virtue of which oné man ts born 
to command another. He had a quick penetration, a natural 
fagacity, a large fund of acquired knowledge, a juft conception, 
and an almoft incredible firmnefs. His application, at an age 
when he was furrounded by pleafure and glory, was indefati- — 
gable, and his capacity fo great in every thing that related ta 
the conduét and ceconomy of war, politics, the adminiftration 
of juftice, the finances, commerce, fciences and arts, that oné 
would have thought his whole time had been devoted to each 
of thefe objects, whereof one only can feldom be fufficiently 
underftood by others, during the courfe of a long life. The 
heroifm of his foul added new force to his talents. With 
bountdlefs zeal for the glory of France, fenfible only to that re- 
putation which refults from great: a€tions, and to that delicate 
applaufe which virtue receives from the brave, affable with dig- 
nity, polite to all, of the firmeft veracity, the trueft magnani- 
mity, and the moft inviolable faith, Condé dctefted the fubter- 
fuges of cunning, He was accuftomed to fay that finefle was 
the refource of bafe and weak minds ; that the greateft art was 
to be void of art; that a man might poflibly deceive others for. 
a time, but that the difcovery of difimulation was always at~ 
tended with fhame and confufion. He afferted that there wag 
but one means of a¢ting with fecurity and honour in the com~ 
merce of life, and the ceconomy of bufinefs; and that was to 
conduct ourfelves with candour, rectitude and truth. Thus 
diftinguifhed, and thus accomplifbed ; with fuch talents, fuch 
knowledge, and fuch elevation of foul, is it to be wondered at 
if all Europe looked upon him asa perfon no lefs qualified to 
govern than he was to conquer! Thefe great qualities, how- 
ever, were attended with defects: he was charged with too 
reat a propenfity to raillery, havghtinefs, inequality and im- 
patience. Quick, lively, paffionate, the fire of his spot, 
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and ‘his genius might have deftroyed itfelf,. had he-not applied 
it to the moft laborious toils of war, the adminiftration of go- 
vernment, and the fctences.. His fismnefs-would fometiines de- 
generate into obftinacy. . Incapable of difguife, he looked upon 
compliance as too low a means to effect what he defired. If he 
liberally praifed the great actions and fervices of others, he 
alfo condemned their faults with bitternefs, and without re- 
ferve. Thus his franknefs, the nobleft of all virtues, drew 
upon him as much enmity, as his power and reputation had ex- 
cited envy. The pride of his foul, which rendered him inca- 
pable of jubmiffion, or of being governed by others, deprived 
him more than once of the advantage of receiving falutary coun- 
fel. Had a little mose equality, gentlenefs and moderation, 
fewer extravagances and lefs impetuofity, had thefe come to his 
fhare, neither ancient nor modern hiftory, could have produced 
an herge to be compared with Condé. He only wanted the 
vi f a common man, to be fuperior to all mankind. 

We fhall clofe this account of the prince-of Condé with a 
fhort but fingular relation, which the hiftorian has given us of 
a love affair, in which Condé was engaged, while he was only 
duke D’Enguien. The love of glory, fays Mr. Deformeaux, 
feemed to have the fole dominion of his ambitious foul. Other 
paffions feldom found their way to him, except in the inacti- 
vity of the winter, and during the ceflation of arms. He af- 
fected to triumph over that fotter paflion, to which other war- 
riors give themfelves up fo freely. His infenfibility, however, 
did not laft always: foon after his marriage, he was fmitten 
with the charms of Mademoifelle du Vigean, who had great 
beauty, a graceful manner, and a cultivated mind. His paffion 
carried him fo far, that he formed a defign of annu!ling his 
marriage with Mademoifelle du Breré, alleging that it had only 
been contracted by-compulfion. In this, however, he was 
overborne by the prince his father. Yet his paffion feemed to 
increafe in proportion to the obftacles it met with, till a violent 
ficknefs, with which he was feized, after the battle of Nort- 
Lingue. Then it was, that his love totally left him, with a 
prodigious quantity of blood, that was taken from him. The 
chanye was fo entire, that, after his recovery, he fcarce retain- 
ed the flighteft remembrance of an obje&, whom,: before, he 
had loved’ to exce’s. O | 

This method of our hiftorian’s accounting for the annihila- 
tion of love, is perfe&tly curious and philofophical, The French 
ladies, if Mr. Deformeaux’s obfervation be true, ought to be 
very careful how they fuffer their lovers to bleed; and the phy- 
ficians of that nation, fo remarkable for evacuating the haman 
body of its vital fluid, -fhould confider, that, when they are 
ppening a vein, they may be pigcing a lady’s heart. 
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But let us enquire:-how Mr. Deformeaux difpofes of poor Ma- 
demoifelle de Vigean, after this cataftrophe, wherein * Jove lies 
a-bleeding.’» One may eafily fuppofe, fays he, that her grief muft 
be very great. Indeed, fhe was ready to fink under it: but 
being foon after undeceived, with regard to the pomp of gran- 
deur, and the indulgence of the paffions, fhe concluded that 
God only could fill the heart which had been fo long occupied ty the 


‘Duke D’Enguien. She immediately buried herfelf in a convent 


of Carmelites ; where fhe made atonement, by the rigours of the 
law and the fevereft pennance, for the high hopes fhe had con- 
ceived. 

The fecond volume of this hiftory (whereof there are two 
amore, that will conclude the work, in the prefs) contains a long 
account of the troubles in France, during the minority of 
Lewis XIV. the caufes of the civil wars, the imprifonment of 
‘Condé, and his enlargement. | | L 
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Bibliotheque des Artifies et des Amateurs: ou Tablettes.Analytiques et 
Methodiques fur les Sciences et le Beaux Arts, Sc. Par PAbbé 
de Petity, Predicateur de Ja Reine. 


The Library of Artifts and Lovers of Arts: or Analytical and 
Methodical Tables of the Sciences and Polite Arts, &c, 
3 Vols. 4to. Paris, 1766. Imported by T. Davies. — 


HE great number of expenfive books on Arts and Sciences, 
} which, in the kingdom of France, are daily ifluing from 
the prefs, would naturally lead one to imagine, either that the 
French are a very rich and ftudious people, or that their authors 
and bookfellers muft infallibly be ruined ;. if we did not recol- 
Je& that the prefent univerfality of their language infures them 
a fale for their books, far more extenfive than can be expected 
by writers of any other nation. The three volumes now before. 
us comprehend but a fmall part of the Aythor’s plan, fo that in 
all probability they will extend to a very confiderable number. 
With regard to their contents, .as the Author is confefledly no 
farther acquainted with the arts than as a man of univerfal read- 
ing, nothing is to be expected which is not to be found in the 
works of thofe who have exprefledly written on the various 
fubje€&ts of which he treats. The work is in fhort a mere com- 


__ pilation ;. there.is however fomething fo whimfical and new in 


his method, that poffibly a farther account of this Bibhotheque 


“des Arts may afford fome amufement. 


_. On opening the firft volume we are prefented with an allego- 
rical frontifpiece, in which we behold a buft of Lewis XV. over 
-which.a chaplet of laurel is fupported by Apollo and Wifdom. 
‘ The king (fays our Author ja his explication of this allegory) 
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in an efpecial manner protects the fciences and the polite arts, 
and caufes them to flourifh in his kingdom: the divinities. ren- 
‘der him the homage he deferves.’? O rare Lewis the Fifteenth! 
WN. B. The Abbé is preacher tothe queen. | 

In order to give our Readers a perfect idea of this new fyfte- 
matical method of teaching the arts and fciences, we fhall tranf- 
late, from the preface, that part in which it is explained. ‘¢ By 
the fimple explication, fays our Author, and natural divifion of 
the terms unity, binary, ternary, -quaternary, feptenary, and 
‘duodenary, the fciences and polite arts are developed, analized 
and demonftrated, if I may fo exprefs myfelf. Each fcience is 
uniformly divided into 1, 2, 35 4, 7, and 12, like a genealogical 
chart, fo as to comprehend every thing that is maft known and 
moft abftra&ted. 7 3 

Unity fignifiesone. The fimplicity of its expreffion, and that 

of the term by which it is fignified, is the true charaéter by 
which we conceive unity. Every {fcience hath its unity; firlt 
chapter. This unity is the primitive, primordial knowledge: 
‘for example,’ in arithmetic it is the number ; in chronology, it 
is the time; in aftronomy, the heavens, and fo of the reft. 
Binary fignifies iwo; that is a twofold knowledge, the parts 
of which are fo perfectly united, that the firft difcovers and ex- 
plains the fecond. Every fcience hath its binary, which is al- 
ways the fecond chapter’: for example, in arithmetic it is guan- 
‘tity and quality; in chronology, it is affronomical year and’ civil 
year; in aftronomy, far, planet, and fo on, 

Ternary fignifies three ; that is,~a divifion into three parts, fo 
‘methodically diftin@, fo univerfally' acknowledged, fo fpecifi- 
‘cally drawn, that it cannot poffibly be ‘altered. Every {cience 
hath its ¢ernary,..which will always make the third chapter : for 
example, in arithmetic it is pounds, fhillings’and pence; in 
chronology it is paft, prefent, and future; in aftronomy, it is 
the three fyftems, viz. Ptolemaic, Tichobraic, and Copernican; or 
{tars diurnal, noéturnal, participant ; or fixed, moveable, and com- 
mon, &e.° * "Oe : : 
‘ Quaternary fignifies four, that is to fay, the root and the come 
mencement of every number ; for, adding together 1, 2, 3, 4, 
the product is 10, from which number the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Latins, and every other people, recommence with 
the unit thus, r1,'12, &c. 100, 200, &c. 10C0, 2000, &c. 
There are alfo four elements which compofe the vaft univerfe. 
The fciences are ‘naturally refolved into four firft principles, 
and thence are methodically divided into four parts: for in- 
ftance, we compare thé foiir ‘parts’ of mufic to the four elements, 


_ The bafe reprefents the earth; the tenor, the water, which, 


with the earth, makes one globe, in like manner as the tenor is 
nearly the fame with the bafe, for when that refts the other per- 
forms 
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forms its office. The counter-tenor is analogous to the air, be. 
caufe it eafily infinuates itfelf into every part, having the fame 
relation to the treble as the tenor to the bafe. Laftly, the treble 
is compared to fire, becaufe it moves with greater rapidity than 
the reft.» Every fcience hath its quaternary, which will always 
be the fourth chapter. Example: the four firft rules in arith- 
metic, viz. addition, fubtra&tion, multiplication, and diviften ; 
in chronology, the four-feafons of the year; in aftronomy, the 
four cardinal points, &c. ° : 

Septenary fignifies fevex, which is the produ& ef the fimple 
and natural addition of the ternary and quaternary: three and 
four make feven. But it hath been the opinion of the greateft 
philofophers and divines, that feven is anumber rendered facred 
in holy writ and the religion of the Jews, by a number of myf- 
terious circuinftances and events. | fhall not dive to the bottom 
of this matter; but content myfelf with telling you, that the 
{ciences and polite arts have parts which are eflentiall y compofed 
and divided into feven, (fothe Author chufes to exprefs him- 
felf) a divifion in which all authors have agreed. Example: 
the 7 notes in mufic ; feven chords, feven modulations of the 
common gamut; the feven principal ftars in aftronomy, viz. 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon *.; 
in chronology, the feven days of the week; the feven ages 
of the world ; the feven liberal arts ; feven mechanical arts, &c. 

Duodenary fignifes twelve, which number takes its origin 
from the multiplication of the quaternary by the ternary ; thus, 
3 times 4 is 12. The arts and fciences alfo enjoy this number, 
of which indeed they are eflentially compofed. ‘Example: the 
12 figns of the zodiac in aftronomy ; the 12 months of the year 
in chronology ; the Pythagorean table in arithmetic and alge- 
bra; the 12 algebraical figns; in mufic, the 12 movements va- 
ried in every tune, the 12 divifions of the parts to count the 
time, the 12 marks of the time of all mufic, the 12 minor and 
32 major modulations,’ &c. 

- This will be fufficient, we prefume, to give the Reader an 
idea of our Author’s plan; which we fhall now proceed to. il 
Juftrate by an example. : 


A we Os Re 


The ancient people, born in a climate under the dominion of 
imagination, and guided by the poets, entrufted the precepts of 
religion, the difcoveries of philofophy, and the truths of hif- 
tory, to fictions frequently deftitute of probability. Meanwhile 
this f{pecies of inftruction perpetually confounds phyfics with 


* If fach be our Author’s fyftem, his article of aftronomy will pro- 
bably be a droll one, 
theology, 
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theology, fable with hiftory, and poetical deities with the true 
God. Ki. 

Unity: Chaos. 

Binary: Nature, Cybile. 

2d Binary : the Lares, the Penates. 

Ternary : the'three empires 6f the world, viz. Jupiter, or hea- 
ven and earth ; Neptune, ‘or the fea; Pluto,’or hell. 

Quaternary: Ofiris, or Vulcan, or fire; Iris, or Juno, or 
air; Orus, or Thetis, or water; Serapis, or Ceres, or earth. 

Septenary : the feven grand deities, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Venus, Mercury, Diana. 

Duodenary = the twelve little deities, viz. ‘Genius, Vefta, Pal- 
las, Proferpine, Bacthus, Pan, Cupid, Efculapius, Janus, Ver- 
tumnus, Sylvanus, Priapus. 

2d Duodenary : the twelve inferiors, viz. Bellona, Eolus, Plu- 
tus, Momus, Iris, Flora, Pomona, Themis, ‘Hebe, Ganemede, 
Helen, Caftor, Pollux. 

In this method our Author firft exhibitsa general plan of his 
fubje&t, and then proceeds tothe particular hiftory of the feveral 
perfonages above {pecified, in the order in which we here behold — 
them. This article is borrowed from Moreri, Banier, and 
other French writers. 

The arts and fciences contained in thefe three volumes are 
mmar, fable, rhetoric, agriculture, philofophy or wifdom, 
in thology, arithmetic, writing or penmanfhip, .archi- 

ecture, and printing. With regard to the article of penman- 
fhip, we cannot help declaring it to be a very indifferent one, 
the feveral fpecimens on copper-plates, in which the excellence 
of fuch an article ought principally to confift, being extremely 
bad; infomuch that they hardly contain a fingle letter, which a 
judge of writing would deem a good one. Poffibly indeed this 
may not be the fault. of the Author, if it be true, as we believe 
it to be, that there is not, at this time, a good penman, in any 
part of Europe, except in this kingdom. There was a time 
when the Dutch might boaft a few excellent penmen; but they 
feem at prefent to have ioft the art. ‘ | 

The article of printing is a very copious one, and no wonder, 
fince it comprehends an infinity of matter on all the various lan- 
guages in the known world. Speaking of the Englifh: * This 
language, fays he, is become extremely polifhed and expreffive 
fince it hath been enriched: with the beauties. of. other modern 
languages. The many excellent writings, of all kinds, which 
have been produced by the Englifh, have rendered their lan- 
guage interefting and neceflary to the learned :, fo that, we now 
find as many Frenchmen who underftand Englifh, as Englith- 
men that are acquainted with the French. The taciturn and 
referved character of the Englifh nation, naturally leads them 
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to the ftudy of abftrufe fciences, in which they fucceed. There 
have appeared among them men of great genius, and in general 
the French do not any where find rivals more worthy of them. 
It is pity they do not fucceed equally in works of genius ; but 
doubtlefs their vicinity to the French will in time prove a means 


-of correcting that air of ferocity obfervable in their theatrical 


pieces, which they brought from the northern extremities of 
Saxony and Scandinavia.’ Pr ) 

Yes, Monf, Abbé, your prediction is already in part accom- 
plifhed. We have profited by our wicinity to the French na- 
tion. We have loft that air of ferocity of which you complain, 
and with it all that fterling genius of which you have no con- 
ception ; witnefs our modern tragedies, as regular and as dull 
as any you can boaft. . 

He next proceeds to {peak of our orthography and pronuncia- 
tion; but unluckily happens to have borrowed his materials 


‘from fome obfolete author, who knew very little of the matter, 


H, fays he, after aw, is pronounced as if it ftood before it; 
thus, bouen, houitch, houat, for when, which, what. Gh takes 
the found of an_f, as in although, gaughe, which are pronounced 
altouf, gafe. 


Our Readers, we prefume, will from thefe examples be en- 


abled to judge fufficiently of a performance which feems to have 


no other merit than what may be thought to confift in the ‘fin- 


-gularity of the plan. 7 pt 
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Demonftrations Elementaires de Botanique, a CUfage de I Ecole 
Royale Veterinaire. 


Elementary Demonftrations of Botany, for the Ufe of the Royal 
Veterinary Academy. 8vo. 2 Vols. Lyons, 1766, 


HE firft intelligence we remember to have received con- 
cerning this extraordinary academy, eftablifhed by royal 


~ authority in the city of Lyons, was from a book publifned fome- 


what more than a year ago, under the title of Maticre medicale 
raifonnée, &c. by M. Bourgelat, chief of the faid academy ; 


“who, from that performance, appears to be a man of confider- 
‘able merit: he was formerly equerry to the king. But of all 


the royal inftitutions we have ever known, this, for the inftruc- 


tion of youth in the art of curing the difeafes incidental to the 
‘brute creation, is certainly the moft extraordinary. We would 


not, however, by theterm extraordinary, be underftood to con- 


‘demn the inftitution : on the contrary, we acknowledge it to be 
the refult of a truly noble idea, and extenfive benevolence of 


heart, worthy the imitation of all Europe. Happily indeed for 


themfelves, the brute part of the creation are exempt from a nu- 
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merous traiii of acquired diforders to which’ the’ rational ‘are 
liable; their ailments neverthelefs are many, and frequently 
within the power of art: but, alas! they have rarely the good 
fortune to be treated with any degree of propriety. ‘Their doc- 


tors, as they-are called, from a total ignorance of anatomy, the~ 


animal ceconomy, and the materia medica, are conftantly miftak- 
ing their difeafes,; and mifapplying the’means of relief.’ How 
Jaudable then is the eftablifhment of a feminary for the inftruétion 
of a fet of men, who, in the prefent ftate of things, are of fo little 
benefit to fociety! But if we are furprifed at the plan, we are yet 
more aftonifhed at the fpirit and abilities with ‘which it is carried 
into.execution ! From the preface to the above-mentioned a- 
teria Medica we \earn, that that book was not the tenth part of 
thofe intended tobe publifhed for the veterinary ftudents. The 
introduétion to botany now before us we take to be the fecond 
book publifhed with the fame intention : whence it fhould feem, 
that thefe young farriers are to be properly inftructed in every 
branch of the medical art. But there is yet another very great 
and very univerfal advantage, which may not at firft occur, but 
which will neceflarily be the confequence of this royal founda- 
tion ; we mean, the benefit which the people themfelves may 
expect from a number of men, thus inftruéted in the true prin- 
ciples of the art of healing, being difperfed through the remote 
parts of the kingdom, where ho affiftance, or worfe than none, 
was to be had; there being a very ftric&t analogy between the 

natural difeafes, if we may fo call them, of men and brutes. 
The firft volume of thefe Demon/ftrations begins with a.fhort 
fhetch of the hiftory and general principles of botany ; in which, 
having firft mentioned the moft confiderable fyftematical writers, 
“ We propofe, fays the Author, to confine ourfelves to the two 
methods which are moft generally adopted, and to the moft ge- 
neral principles. We fhall endeavour to convey an idea of the 
Linnean fyftem, his plan arid execution ; but we fhall develope 
more aniply that of Tournefort, which hath’ been adopted. in 
the arrangement of our demonftrations, for two reafons. 
imo, Becaufe, being confined to a {mail number of plants, 
his method is more fimple, éafier to comprehend, and lefs dif- 
ficult to explain in our language. 2do, Becaufe, it being ne- 
ceflary that the order of our demonftrations fhould coincide with 
that of the garden in which they are made, the diftinGtion of 
trees and herbs, by Tournefort, is better adapted to a garden 
than the fexual fyftem, which, following nature, places the 
burnet at the foot of the oak.’ And might not our Author 
have added a third reafon, namely, becaufe Tournéfort was his 
countryman? What progrefs the Linnzan fyftem may have 
made in other parts of France, we know not; but we are af- 
{ured that in Paris the writings of Linnzus are hardly known, 
' at 
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“7 time when the reft of Europe have univerfally adopted his 
fyftem. 

J Our Author next proceeds to explain the general botanic.cha- 
ratters, and the parts of fruGification. He then confiders the 
principles on which the varions fyftems of authors are founded, 
which gradually leads him to the particular explanation of 
thofe of Tournefort and Linnzus; and to render them per- 
feétly intelligible to his pupils, he fubjoins an example of the 
method of inveftigation, according to each fyftem. We thall 
tranflate that of the Linnzan, as a {pecimen of the perfpicuity 
which runs through the whole book. 

* Suppofe, fays our Author, for example, that meeting with 
the Linum, flax, for the firft time, J am curious to know what 
plant it is? Already inftruéted.in the principles of the fexual 
fyftem, I gather feveral fpecimens of the plant, taking care that 
they are furnifhed both with flowers and fruit. The firft ap- 
pearance of the parts of fructification, on which the fyftem is 
founded, immediately inform me that it doth not belong to the 
24th clafs. Dl obferve in every fpecimen that there are both ffa- 
mina and pifiilia; therefore it is hermaphrodite, and confequent- 
ly belongs neither to the 23d, 22d, nor arf clafs. I now exa- 
mine the, /flamina more particularly, and find that they are not 
attached tothe pifili2, and that they occupy their proper place 
in the receptaculum,; therefore it does not belong to the 20th 
clafs. I obferve further, that the famina are not in any wile 
united, and thence conclude that it is neither of the ngth, 18th, 
imh, nor 16th clafs. On comparing the famina with each 
other, I find them to be all nearly of the fame fize; therefore I 
fhall not find it either in the 15th or 14th clafs. So that I am 
to be determined by the number of the /famina, which charac- 
terizes the 13 firft clafles. I count them, and find that. there 
are five. My plant therefore is of the clafs pentandria: fo that 
I have now reduced it toone of about 200 genera, inftead of 
x1100. Having thus determined the clafs, the next queftion is 
the order? Recollecting that in this clafs the orders are deter- 
mined by the number of pi/filla, I obferve the fy/us down to.its 
bafe, @nd find shem to be alfo five in number. My plant there- 
fore is of the order pentagynia: fo that I have now reduced it to 
one of the ten genera contained in this order. I now run over 
the charaers of thefe ten genera, comparing them asI go along 
with the plant in my hand, J come to one, the generic cha- 
racter of which is calyx pentaphyllus, petala 5, capfula 5-valves, 
10-docularis, Semina folitaria, all which circumftances agreeing 
exactly with the plant before me, determines it to be a fpecies of 
the /inum.’ 

Our Author proceeds in the next place to confider the exter- 
nal organization of plants, whence refult their fpecific diftinc- 
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ttions; their leaves, fulera, trunc, root, bybernaculum, internal 
organization ; and concludes this firft part of his work with a 
chapter Containing more particular confiderations on the prin- 
ciples of fpecific diftinétions adopted by Tournefort and Lin- 
nexus. ‘Tothis introduction is fubjoined inftruction concerning 
the method of gathering and drying plants relative to the for- 
mation. of an bortus ficcus, and their ufe in medicine. 

The fecond volume of this work contains the defcription of 
the moft common plants, difpofed according to Tournefort’s 
method, The Author’s manner will be beft underftood by an 
example : 

Le Mucuert: 


Lilium convallium wn 
‘ Convallaria m = 

Alem. "Fraletilien Angl. Lillies of the valley. 

: Fteur, Monopetale, companiforme, decoupee en 4 ou 5 
egm. 

“Fruit. Spherique, mou, rouge, remplie de pulpe & de femem2 
ces dures, entaflées les unes fur les autres. 

Feuiiles. Elles. font pour Vordinaire au nombre de deux, 
ovales, lancéolées, radicales, & s’*embraffent par leur bafe. 

- Racine. Horifontale, noueufe, tragante.. 

Port. La tige eft nue, elle s’eléve A un demi pied, porte plu- 
feurs fleurs difpofées en grappes & rangées d’un feul coté. 

Lieu. Dans les bots. 

Proprietés. Les fleurs font d’une odeur penetrante, tres-agré- 

able, d’une faveur un peu amare. Elles font attenuantes, an- 
tifpafmodique, 8 tiennant le premier rang entre les cepha- 
liques. 
* Ufages. L’on fe fert des fleurs, 8 rarement des racines. On 
en diftille une eau fimple qui fe donne pour ’homme a Ja dofe 
de Ziv. Les fleurs reduites en poudre fe termite, a la dofe 
de i. & pour l’animal la poudre de fs a 

‘Phe defcription of each plant being thus sinctidalle, it is eafy 
to conceive that this volume, though pretty bulky, contains no 
very confiderable number. Upon the whole, however, it is a 


tfeful book, being executed with care and judgment. B- 
-t. 





Le Philofo phe Ignorant ; i.e. AJl Philofophers ignorant. 8vo. 
1766. . 

OL T AIRE is the reputed Author of this work 5 and 

indeed, it is ftrongly marked with the charaéter of many 
of his. productions, Like moft of the hafhes which he has 
lately ferved up-to the public, it is compofed of f{ceptical doubts, 
oblique hints, and illiberal {neers at revealed religion ; fome fmart 
reflections upon the abfurd principles and conduét of certaip 
: APP, vol. xxxy. N a modern 
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modern philofophers and divines, a very moderate portion of 
knowledge, with not a few mifreprefentations, and a very 
gentle fprinkling of wit and pleafantry. The entertainment ts 
indeed admirably fuited to the tafte of wits, libertines, fmat- 
terers in literature, pretty fellows, free-thinkers, and thofe 
who call themfelves men of tafte. 

Various fabjeéts are ftarted, and treated in a very fuperficial 
manner; fuch as, the weaknefs and ignorance of man, expe= 
rience, human liberty, the narrow limits of the human under- 
ftanding, eternity, infinity, fupreme intelligence, plaftic forms, 
Spinofa, Bayle, Locke, Newton, Hobbes, Confucius, Zoro+ 
after, AEfop, Epicurus, the Stoics, &c. &c. &c. Im regard 
to the Compofition, it is of that eafy {prightly kind, which dif- 
tinguifhes Voltaire’s writings, and bas many. marks of hurry 
and inattention.’ The firft fentence is as follows :-—Qui es-tu ? 
Dou viens-tu? Que fais-tu?. Que deviendras-tu ?- ¢'eft une queftion 
qu'on doit faire a tous les étres de Punivers, mais a laquelle nul ne 
nous répond..——-It is obvious, that there are two blunders in 
this firft fentence. The author puts four queftions, and he 
calls them only one. Thefe queftions, he fays, ought to be afked 
of every being in the univerfe; he does not fay that they are 
afked ; if they are not afked, therefore, there is no great rea- 
fon to wonder at their not being anfwered.—We mention this, 
however, as an jnftance of inaccuracy only, and fhall now pro- 
ceed to tranflate fome of his dozbts, as he calls them, for the 
entertainment of our Readers. ; 

© The Weaknefs of Man. 

« Tam a weak animal. At my birth, I have neither ftrength, 
nor knowledge, nor inftinét; I cannot even crawl to my 
mother’s breafts; as all the quadrupeds do; I acquire ideas 
only in proportion as I acquire ftrength, and when my organs 
begin to unfold. ‘This ftrength increales in me, till a certain 
‘period, when, being incapable of any farther increafe, it leffens. 
every day. This power of conceiving ideas, likewife rifes b 
degrees to its heighth, and then declines gradually and infen- 
fibPy. | 
oi at _is this mechanifm, which ftrengthens my. faculties 

o day within certain limits? | knownot. And thofe 





cattfe,. know nothing more of it than I do. 

¢ What is that other power, which makes images enter my 
brain, and preferves them in my memory? Thofe who are paid 
for their knowledge have fought for it in vain ; we are all as ig- 
norant of firft principles, as we were when in our cradles.’ 

What an imperfect view is this of the weaknefs of human. 
nature; and, in fome refpeéts how unjuft! And when all is 
faid wpon it, that can be faid, what does it amount to, 
7 3 - and 
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who have fpent their whole lives in enquiries concerning this . 
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dnd what valuable purpofes can it ferve? It is no difficult tafk 
for a writer of our Author’s genius and fprightly fancy, to de- 
claim upon fuch a fubjeét as this, and it is obvious with what 
view lie does it. The real frierid to mankind, however, in- 
ftead of labouring to give thém mean and debafing ideas of their 
nature, endeavours to give them exalted notions of its impor- 
tance arid deftination; td touch thofe generous fprings of action 
which the original parent mind has implanted in the human 
breaft ; dnd to infpire them with a noble and god-like ambition, 
How different from this is the general ain and teridency of Vol- 
taire’s writirigs; and in this view, how contemptible muft he 
appear int the eyes of every virtuous and good man, notwith- 
ftanding his fprightly fallies of imagination, his original ftrokes 
of wit and humour, arid his lively and agreeable manner of 
writing !—But to proceed, 
"© Ofte fupreme Artif only. 

¢ Great part of mankind, obferving phyfical and moral evil 
diffufed over this globe, have imagined that there are two power- 
ful Beings, oiie the Author of good, the other the Author of 
evil. If fuch Beings exift, they muft exift neceflarily in the 
fame fpace, and muft therefore penetrate each other, which is 
abfurd. The idea of thefe two hoftile powers, cari only derive 
its origin from thofe examples which ftrike us hete on earth: we 
fee men of gentle, and men of favage difpofitions, ufeful and 
pernicious animals, good mafters and tyrants. In like manner, 
it has been thought, that there muft be two oppofite powers, 
which prefide over nature; but this is only an Afiatic romance. 
Through the whole of nature there is, marifeftly, an unity of 
defign; the laws of motion and gravitation are invariable, and 
it is impoffible that two fupteme Artifts, entirely oppofite to each 
other, fliould eftablifh the fame laws. This alone, in my opi- 
nion, overthrows the Manichean fyftem, and there is no occa- 
fion for large volumes to fhew the abfurdity of it. 

¢ Thete is thereforé one only fupreme and eternal power, 
with which every thing is corineéted, and on which every thing 
depends; the nature of which, however, is incomprehenfible. 
Saint Thomas tells us, that God is a pure act, a form, which bas 
neither genus nor predicate, which exifts effentially, participfpatively, 
and nuncupatively. When the Dominicans were mafters of the 
Inquifition, they would have burnt any man who fhould have de- 
nied thefe fine things; as for me, I fhould not have denied 
them, but I fhould not have underftood then. 

‘ I am told that God is a fimple Being. I humbly confefs 
that Ido not underftand the meaning of this. I do not indeed 
attribute to him grofs parts which I can feparate, but I cannot. 
conceive, how the Principle and Lord of every thing which ex- 
fifts in extenfion, fhould not be extended. Simplicity, ftri@ly 
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{jeaking, feems to me. very like non-exiftence. The extreme 


weaknefs of my underftanding, has no inftrument fine enough 
to lay hold of this fimplicity. I fhall be told, I know, that a 
mathematical point is fimple ; but a mathematical point has no 
real exiltence. 

‘ I am told, likewife, that an idea is fimple; but neither is 
this intelligible to me. I fee a horfe, I have an idea of him, 
but I only fee an affemblage of parts in him. I fee a colour, I 
have the idea of colour, but this colour is extended. I pro- 
nounce the abftra& names of colour in general; of vice, of yir- 
tue, of truth, in general; but it is becaufe I have the know- 
ledge of coloured objects, of actions which appear to me virtu- 
ous or vicious, and of things which feem true or faife. I ex- 
prefs all this by a word; but I have no clear knowledge of fim- 
plicity ; I know no more what it is, than I, know what inft- 
nite is. 253 

‘ Being convinced, that I know not what lam myfelf, I can- 
not poflibly know what the Author of my being is. My igno- 
rance overwhelms me every moment, but I comfort myfelf with 
reflecting that it is of {mall importance to know a. he 
exifts in extenfion or not, provided Ido nothing contrary to 
that confcience which he has given me. Which of all the fyftems, 
therefore, that have been invented by men in regard to the 
Deity, thall I embrace? None, excepting that of adoring 
him,’ . | 

It is in this oblique manner, our Author fcatters his infinu- 
ations againft revelation up and down his writings. And in- 
deed, this is the moft prudent method of attack, and, with the 
generality of readers, the moft likely to anfwer the ends pro- 
pofed by it. A direét attack would bea little more troublefome, 
and would put many readers upon their guard; but fly imnu- 
endoes artfully introduced, occafion no alarm, and have a happy 


effect upon thofe exalted minds, who are raifed far above vulgar 


prejudices ; being placed likewife where there was little reafon 
to expect them, they give the pleafure of an agreeable fur- 
Lame - us return to our Author. 

¢ the Greek philofephers, and firft of Pythagoras. 

* All ma Greek ohffofes ers Tang at abfurdly upon 
fubjects of natural philofophy and metaphyfics. They are all 
excellent in morality; they are all equal to Zoroafter, Confu- 
cius, and the Brachmans. Only read the golden verfes of Py- 
thagoras, which are the fubftance of his doGtrine; no matter 
who is the author of them; tell me, if a fingle virtue is omit- 
tec in them.’ 

© Of Zaleucus. 

€ Unite all your common places, ye preachers of Greece, 

Italy, Spain, Germany, France, &c. let all your declamations 
7 be 
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be diftilled, cana. purer fpirit be drawn from. them, than the 
_exordium to the laws of Zaleucus ? 
© Subdue your foul, purify it, banifh every criminal thought, ~ 
Do not imagine that the Deity can be properly ferved by the vicious; 
do -not imagine that he is like weak mortals, who are flattered by 
praifes and magnificent prefenit it is virtue alone can procure his 
favour.—This-is the dummary of all religion, and of ail 
morality.’ 





* Of Epicurus. , 

‘ ColHlege-pedants, and petty pedagogues have imagined, in 
confequence of fome pleafantries of Horace and Petronius, that 
Epicurus taught, pleafure both by precept and example. Epicu- 
rus, during his whole life, was a temperate, wife, and juft 
philofopher. At the age of twelve or thirteen years, he gave 
marks of an uncommon degree of underftanding ; for when the 
Prammarians who inftructed him, repeated to him that verfe of 
_Hefiod, wherein it is faid, that Chaos was produced the firft of all 
beings: Epicurus afked, And pray, who produced Chaos, if 
Chdaos was the firft? I know nothing of that, replied the gram- 
marian, none but the philofophers can anfwer that queftion. 
I will have recourfe to them, therefore, faid Epicurus, for a 
folution of it; and from that time, til] the age of feventy-two, 
he cultivated philofophy: His jaft will, which Diogenes La- 
ertes has preferved entire, dif¢overs a foul full of tranquillity and 
juttice; he enfranchifes.fuch of bis flaves as he thought de- 
ferved it; he recommends to his executors to fet thofe at liber- 
ty, who fhould render themfelves worthy of it: no oftentation, 
no unjuft preference ! it is the laft will of a man, whofe whole 
conduét in life was governed by reafon. He was theonly one of 
all the philofophers, who was beloved by all his Difciples, and 
his fe&t was the only one where love prevailed, and which was 
not divided into fevera] others. - 
| © After examining his doctrine, and all that has been written 
both for and againft him ; it appears evident, that the whole 
amounts to-no more than the difpute between Malbranche and 
Arnaud. Malbranche acknowledges that pleafure makes a man 
happy, Arnaud denies it; the dijpute is merely about words, 
like many other difputes, into which philofophy and divinity in- 
troduce obfcurity and uncertainty.’ 

© Of the Stoics, . 

© If the Epicureans rendered human nature amiable, the 
Stoics rendered it almoftdiyine. Refignation, or rather an ele+ 
vation of foul, to thefupreme Being; contempt of pleafure, con- 
tempt even of pain, contempt of life, and of death, inflexibility 
in juftice: fuch was the character of the true Stoics; and all 
that can be faid againft them is, that they difcouraged other 
men. 
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¢ Socrates, who did not belong to their fe&t, fhewed that i¢ 
was impoflible to carry virtue fo far as they did, and at the fame 
time belong to any party; and the death of this martyr, is the 
eternal difgrace of Athens, though fhe repented of it. 

© The Stoic Cato, on the other hand, ‘is the eternal honour of 
Rome. Epictetus in bondage, is, perhaps, fuperior to Cato ; 
becaufe he is always contented with his condition. I am, fays 
he, in that fituation wherein it has pleafed providence to place 
me; to complain of it, is to complain of providence. 

"Shall I fay, that the emperor Antoninus was even fuperior to 
Epictetus, becaufe he triumphed over more temptations, and be- 
caufe it was much more difficult for an Emperor not to be cor- 
rupted, than for a poor man not tomurmur? Read the thoughts 
of the one and the other; the Emperor and the Slave will ap- 
pear of. equal dignity. 

‘Shall I dare to mention the Emperor Julian on this occa- 
fion ? He was miftaken in many of his opinions ; but in regard 
to morality he certainly was not miftaken. In aword, none of 

‘the philofophers of antiquity were more defirous of rendering 
men happy. 

‘ ‘There have been perfons among us, who have faid, that all 
the virtues of thefe great men were only fplendid fins. O that 
the earth were covered with fuch finners!”_ 

| ‘ Philofophy 1 is virtue. 
. * There were Sophifts, who were to Philofophers, what mon- 
keys aretomen. Lucian laughed at them, and the confequence 
was, that they were defpifed. ‘They were very like the mendi- 
. Cant monks in our univerfities. But let us never forget that al] 
the philofophers have given great examples of virtue, and that 
the Sophifts, nay, even the Monks, have refpected virtue in 


their writings.’ 
< Of Efi. 

¢ I fhall place FEfop among thefe great men, and even at the 
head of Hen, whether he was the Pilpay of the Indians, the 
Lokman of the Perfians, the Akkim of the Arabs, or the 
Hacam of the Phenicians ; this is of no importance: I find that 
his fables have been highly valued by all the oriental nations, 
and that their. origin is loft’in an unfathomable antiquity. 
They have taught almoft all our hemifphere. “They are not col- 
Jections of faftidious fentences, which tire rather than inftruct 
the Reader; they are truth itfelf with the charms of fable. ' All 
that modern languages have been able to do, is to embellifh 
them. This antient wifdom is fimple and naked in the origi- 
4 Author.———What do all thefe fables teach us? To be 
juft.’ 

© Of the peace which Jprung frm Philofophy. 

£ Since al] the Philofophers had different opinions, it is evident 

that opinion and virtue, are very differentinthe rnatures, Whether 
| they 
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they did or did not believe that Thetis was the Gaddefs of the 
Sea, whether they had or had not faith in the war of the Giants, 
the golden age, the box of Pandora, the death of the ferpent 
Pithon, &c. thefe do&rines had nothing in common with mo- 
rality. What deferves admiration in Antiquity, is, that their 
Theology never difturbed the’ public peace.’ 
© Queftions. 

© O that we could imitate antiquity! O that-we could be per- 

fuaded to do, in regard to theological difputes, what:we haves 


‘done, at theend of feventeen centuries, jin regard to the delles- 


Jettres ! 

‘© We have forfaken the barbarifm of the Schools, and re- 
turned to the fine Writers of Antiquity. The Romans were 
never fo abfurd as to think of perfecuting a.man, becaufe he be- 
lieved a vacuum, or a plenum; becaufe he imagined that acci- 
dents might fubfift without a /ubfratum; or hecaufe he explained 
a paflage of an Author in a different fenfe from others. 

‘ We have recourfe every day to the Roman jurifprudence; 
and when we want laws, (which is often the cafe) we go and 
confult the Code and the Digeft. Why not imitate our mal- 
ters in their wife toleration ? | 

¢ Of what importance is it to the ftate, whether the opinions 
of the Reals, or the Nominals prevail, whether we believe in 
Scotus, or in Thomas, in Ocvcolampadius; or in Melanéthon, &c? 
Js it not evident that the true intereft of a nation has no more 
concern with this, than it has in a good or bad tranflation of a 


paflage from Lycophron or Hefiod ?” 


Thefe {pecimens ef our Author’s manner of treating the 
fubje&ts he writes upom, are fufficient to give our Readers 
a juft idea of the merits of. his performamce, and to convince 
them how eafy a matter it would be for a writer, even of mo- 
derate abilities, to multiply volumes upon fuch topics. : 

The reflections, which are proper to be made on fuch writ- 
ings, muft neceflarily occur to every difcerning Reader. One 
thing, however, we cannot help mentioning ;—— Voltaire, 
and fome other modern infidels of great name; take frequent op- 
portunities of aflerting, and that roundly, and without any man- 
ner of hefitation, that there was no fuch thing among the an- , 
tients, as perfecution for religious opinions. Now every one 
who is converfant with antient hiftory, knows that this‘is ab- 
folutely falfe, and can produce ftriking inftances in fupport of 
the contrary. Are fuch. affertions, therefore,.to be ¢harged to 


sgmorance, of to wilful mifreprefentation ? . = 
‘ @ 
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Recherches fur POrigine des Découvertes attribuées aux Modernes, 
&c. i. e. An Inguiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attri- 
buted to the Moderns, wherein is demonftrated that our mok 
celebrated Philofophers have been indebted to the Antients 
for the greateft Part of their Knowledge ; and that many im- 
portant Truths concetning igs were known to the 


Sages ef Paganifm, By Mr, Dutens, 2 Vols, » 8vo. 
Paris, 1766. : 


HOUGH the very ingenious Author of this work treats 

of a matter which was the occafion of much difpute, both 
here and in France, during the laft century, and on which much 
was wrote by Perrault, Fontenelle, Sir William Temple, Wot- 
ton and others, yet he efteems his prefent work, ¢s new in its 
kind, and in the manner of treating his fubject ; their produc- 
tions having been, as he obferves, rather florid declamations, 
than reafonings founded on fufficient proofs: the only work 


which he has met with, refembling his own, being that of Al- 


mreloveen, intitled Juventa Nov-antiqua ; but that treats only of 
medicine, which makes a very fmall part of the object of the 
prefent inquiry. Even the treatife of Polidore Virgil, De rerum 
inventoriius, has, he fays, been of no ufe to him on account of 
the fubtleties with which it abounds, its omiffions and inaccu+ 
racy. Our Author’s work is diftinguifhed from all others on 
the fame fubjeét by the extenfivenefs of the plan, and the mul- 
tiwide of quotations from the antients, which are printed in the 
manner of notes, as fo many vouchers for the text. Thofe from 
Greek authors have a Latin tranflation fubjoined. The fub- 
ftance of the quotations is likewife to be found in the text, 
where it. may-be thought our Author fometimes modernizes them 
too much ; ‘that is, tranflates them too freely, in order to ac- 
commodate them to modern fyftems. 23 

Mr, Dutens begins his work with an account of Defcartes’s 
method of philofophifing, and fhews that even his famous Re- 
gulea Philofophandi—a kind of philofophical leading-firings—are not 
of his own, but Ariftotle’s manufacture: nay, fuch predilection 
does Mr. D. fhew for the antients, even at his out-fet, that he 


is loth to‘leave a-poor modern in the quiet poffeffion even of an ° 


abfurdity, but lays in a claim of pre-occupancy for his favourites. 
Defcartes ‘ridiculoufly, undertook to prove his own exiffence to 
himfelf, and gloried in having at laft accomplithed it, by his fa- 


mous fyllogifm, cogito, ergo /um; but St. Auguftine, we are here . 


ee: been beforehand with him in the important difecovery 
of @gipthod of enabling a man to prove this truth by the aid of 
diale&ies. 

Defcartes’s cat was as fully pofleffed with a belief of her own, 
exiftence as-either the faint or her mafter, though fhe knew not 
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the force of a fyllogifm. All three believed theit own exiftence 


“in fpite of their teeth. Some philofophers have indeed doubted 


the exiftence of every thing elfe; but even on that fuppofition, 
the fineft battering train of fyllogifms that ever was brought into 


the field of metaphyfics, though it were ever fo well. ferved, | 


would never be ‘able to demolifh their doubts. | 
Mr. D. uext proceeds to fhew how much Locke is indebted 
to Ariftotle and the Peripatetics, and particularly to the Stoics, 


as their doétrines are delivered down to us by Sextus Empiri-' 
cus, Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius, for his beft notions ¢on- 


cerning the manner in which the foul acquires her ideas, Def- 
cartes and Leibnitz.are next introduced as having taken the con- 
trary doétrines of innate ideas from Plato, Our Author here and 
elfewhere fhews his perfeét freedom from any attachment to par- 
ticular fects or countries—Tros Rutilufve fuat, Sc. According 
to him, Defcartes and the other patrons of innate ideas could 
not even err without the help of Plato; nor Locke, the oppofer 
of that doétrine, be inthe right, if Ariftotle and the Peripatetics 
had not been ‘in the right before him, | 

Our Author treats, in his third chapter, of the fenfib'e qua- 
li:ies of bodies, and traces matters ab ovo ufg. He*‘mounts up 
to times prior to the Trojan war, and there finds the firft rudi- 
ments of that extraordinary opinion with which Bifhop Berke- 
Jey aftonifhed the modern world, concerning the non-exiftence 
of bodies. Mofchus, the Phenician, we are told, laid the 
foundations of the corpufcular philofophy. After him Demo- 
critus began to ftrip bodies of their fenfidle qualities ; but it was 
his difciple Protagoras who gave matter the coup de grace, and 
fairly drove it out of the world. ‘The quotations from Sextus 
Empiricus, who has delivered down to us the opinions of Prota- 
goras, are very much to the purpofe, particularly that in page 
53>, note d. Fivelas rowfy, xal’ aviv, Taw ovlov xpilngsov 0 avs wm os* 
rave yao Ila Dawwosva rors avtpwaors, % sriv. lo de pendevs ww 
cv ewmruv Pawonern, ude ecw. Eff ergo, fecundum ipfum, homo cri- 
terium rerum que funt. Omnia enim, gua apparent hominibus, etiam 


funt: que autem nulli hominum apparent, ne funt quidem, 


[Sext. Empiric. Pyrrion. Ffypotypos. Lib. 1, Seé?..219.] r. D. 
might have taken notice, had it occurred to him, of the ftriking 
conformity between this paflage, and the following ane of Berke~ 
ley: The feveral badies then, that compofe the frame of the. world, 
have not any fubfiftence without a mind; their elle is to be perceived, 
or known: and as long as they are not perceived by me or an 
other thinking being, they have no fhadow, of exiftence at all. 
( Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge.] | 
It is not wandering from the prefent fubje&t, (though it is fo- 
reign to the {cope of Mr. D.’s book) to obferve that Dr. Reii 
has lately, in his Lnguiry into the Human Mind, taken great pains 
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. to reftore the material world to that exiftence from which it had 
been excluded by thefe annihilators : but for this purpofe he is 
drove to the neceffity of fetting up a new principle in the mind, 
by the operation of which, he affirms that a conception and be- 
lief of the exiftence of external things immediately and unavoid- 
ably follow our fenfations: or, in other words, that our fenfa- 

- gions, though they by no means refemble thofe qualities in bo- 
dies which excite them, and accordingly are not at all adapted, of 
themfelves, to give us notice of external exiftences, and ftill lefs 
of effecting it by means of images or impreffions of them, as had 
been fuppofed ; yet, by a law of our nature, which is as much 
a part of our conftitution as the power of thinking, and as inex- 
plicable, they fugge/? to us the exiftence of an external world ; 
and that this faculty, by which we acquire the conception and 
belief of the exiftence of a material world is neither fenfation 
nor re@eStion, byt is different from any power of the human 
mind hitherto defcribed ;—in fact, a kind of innate or original 
principle, whofe operation is fo fimple that it can only be felt, 
but can never be explained.—But to return from this di- 
greflion, : 

" Mr, D..next fhews that the phyfical fyftem of Leibnitz is 
taken from the doétrines of Pythagoras, as they have been deli- 
vered down to us by many of the ancients, and more particu- 
larly by Sextus Empiricus. As far as a perfon not initiated in 
the Leibnitzian. and Pythagorean myfteries can judge, there 
feems to be a great conformity between the ancient and modern 
fyftems, on viewing them broughg face to face by our Author. 
We might judge better if we underftood either of them, but we 
ftumble even at the threfhold, and cannot by any effort of the 
4gmagination conceive, with Leibnitz, how body, an extended 
fubftance, can be compofed of mmonades, or fimple beings, ngt ex- 
tended, any more than we can conceive a number not made up of 
unitsor fractions of units. Even our Author, who profeffes to have 
examined this fyftem with, attention, as editor of a new edition of 
the works of Leibnitz, now inthe prefs at Geneva, and who 
endeavours to give us an account of Leibnitz’s manner of con- 
‘ceiving the nature of extenfion, feems to be infe&ted by the fub- 
ject. His ufual accuracy ‘and clearnefs feem to forfake him in 
the fhort expofition which he gives us of part of this myfterious 
fyitem ; which is not rendered a whit more comprehenfible by 
the illuftrative note (at leaft fo intended) from Madame de 
Chatelet. “hat Leibnitz was a great borrower from his co- 
temnporaries has been often aflerted, and particularly complained’ 
‘of by our countrymen; but that he was much more obliged to 
the ancients will. probably appear to thofe who underftand his 
phyfical fyftem, ‘and read our Author’s proofs. In this chapter 
we are told, en faffant, what, we believe, Leibnitz owned ; that 

his 
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his famous principle of a fufficient reafon was employed long ago 
by Archimedes ; but our Author might. have hinted how far 
Leibnitz extended it beyond the original inventor ; pretending 
to deduce from thence i the principles of metaphyfics; and by 
its help annihilating {pace as well as time.—To bring all that 
relates to Leibnitz under one head,—our Author, in the fecond 
volume, fhews, that his fyftem of the beft of all poffible worlds, 
commonly called optimifm, is all to be found in Plato’s Timeus ¢ 
and his account of the origin of evil is taken from the famous 
ftoic philofopher, Chryfippus; of whofe book on providence 
an account has been ‘handed down to us by Aulys Gellius *.. 
_ Mr. Buffon is next brought forth and confronted with 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Plautinus, and others, on account of 
his fuppofed new fyftem of generation and nutrition. A phi- 
Jofophical opinion or fyftem may naturally enough be confidered, 
efpecially now we are upon generation, as the child of many 
- fathers, who in diftant or different ages contribute more or lefs 
towards its formation: at laft a fhrewd obferving modern ftarts 
up, who finding the brat naked and unowned, thinks it will do 
him credit, and accordingly cloathes it and fends it into the 
world as his own, where he pafles for the true and only father, 
till an Almeloveen or 2 Mr. Dutens arifes, who is at the pains 
to fearch the old regifters, and finds a father for every limb of 
it.——To drop the allufion—Mr. Buffon’s fyftem is, according 
to our Author, by no means new. His molecules organiques— 
that univerfal, nutritive and productive matter, common to ani- 
_ mals and vegetables, which js always aCtive and tending to or- 
ganization, has been Jong ago defcribed by the above-men- 
‘tioned antients. Our Author cannot find any difference be- 
tween the two fyftems, except in one particular: Mr. Buffon 
- fuppofes that thefe organical particles muft penetrate what he calls 
the moule intericur, or internal mould of the animal or yegetable, 
there to be affimilated to the parts which they are to form; 
whereas Anaxagoras fuppofed a {pecific matter, whofe particles 
were already adapted, and wanted only an occafion of being 
united to their re{pective parts.—No pre-exiftent germs in either 
of the fyftems.——In beth, the aétiye, animated matter, is 


* That Leibnitz owned and even gloried in his obligations to the 
antients appears from the followjng anecdote related by our Author : 
_ © A ceytain learned Italian who had fpent three weeks with Leibnitz, 
was, on his taking leave, thus addreffed by that great man:* You 
have dine me the hononr, Sir, to tell meé often that Iknow Somewhat. I 
will few you ihe fources from whence I have drawn all I know. Then 
conducting the ftranger into his clofet, he thewed him his colle&tion of 
books, which confilted only of the works of Plato, Ariftotle, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Euclid, Archimedes, Pliny, Seniecg‘and Cicero.’ 
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never lot or idle : 6 the corruption or decompofition of one 
body, it is’ always ‘ready to form new aflemblages. of the fame 
kind. Bove sci - 
‘So far as the’ fyftem of Mr. Needham onthe formation of 
animals, &c. which our saree’ next examines, and which was 
fed in his Odferwations Microfcopiques, Paris, 1750, re- 
fombles that of Micde Buffon, tebe does in ike onion. 
lars) fo far its claim to originality. is affected by what goes be- 
fore. The other opinions of Mr. Needham, particu arly his 
*fyftem ‘of fimple agents,: éndowed with principles of motion and 
refiftance, of which, according to him, every combination of 
matter confifts, are here traced from Pythagoras and Plato. Mr, 
‘Needham has hifnfelf added fome -notes at the bottom of the 
page, explanatory of ‘his fyftem ; but in them he takes:no no- 
tice of the conformity to the antient fyftems attributed to it by 
‘our Author. 
‘Tn the next chapter, which treats of the corpufcular philofo- 
‘phy and the divifibility of matter,. Mr. D. quotes the following 
‘ propofition from S’Gravefande *, which has, he fays, been con- 
*dtdered by the Newtonians-as new: ‘Any: particle of: matter, 
piven’ it ‘is poffible*that the matter of that particle may be dif- 
rufed through all that {pace, and ‘fo fill ir, that there fhall be 
no pore’in it, whofe diameter fhall exceed the leaft given_line.’ 
~ Anaxagoras, he tells us, has exprefled the fame propofition al- 
~‘moft in: the fame terms; but we are particularly. pleafed with 
thé very laconic enaneiation of the fame truth, by Democritus, 
Aruoxgites Ono, Bee.» [Stobseus Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. -p. 33. 
line g. edit. fol. 1609] ** Democritus, fays Stobzus, affirms 
that a world may be made out of an atom.” ; 
‘In the following “chaptet the Author fhews that'the accele- 
rated motion of ‘heavy bodies downwards was known -to- Arif- 
totle and the Peripatetics, and that Lucretius has anticipated 
Galileo in‘the difcovery that: bodies.unequal in weight would 
fall with’ equal velocity im vacuo. He next endeavours: to 
prove that the principle uf univerfal gravitation, centripetal and 
 centrifupal forces, have been clearly indicated by Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Ariftotle, Plutarch and Lucretius; and that even Pytha- 
oras was not ignorant’ that the gravitation of the planets to- 
wards the fun was in the inverfe ratio of the. fquare of their dif- 
tances. He. ftrengthens his aflertion with certain acknowledg- 
ments.of, Gregory and Maclaurin on this fubje&, which the 
reader may \confult in Gregor. Aftronom. Element. and Mat- 
Jaurin’s Account of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Philos, p. 32. . 


* See Dr. Keil’s paper ou this fabjeét,: Philof. Tranf. abr. by Matte. 
Vol, I. p. 46. id 
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how ‘fmall foever, ‘and any finite fpace, how large foever, being. 
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’ “The next chapter teems, with the happy gueffes of the antients 
on certain. aftronomical fubjeé&ts. .Thofe longfighted ‘mortals, 
without the help of telefcopes, faw as far into the heavens, with 
the mind’s eye only, as we their purblind fucceffors, with al? 
our apparatus of tubes and glaffes. Democritus, ‘many ages 
before Galileo, affirmed that the milky way was’ produced by 
the united {plendor of many fmall ftars, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch, Anpoxpiros rorrdv, %) puiKpuY. % TUVEYOY asepwV TMOW= 
Tiopevay GAANADIS TUVALU Yar LoOY ova ‘Inv auxywow. Democritus 
exiftimavit viam laéteam effe plurium, et exiguarum, fibique cohe- 
rentium fiellarum fplendorem, que fefe invicem ob denfitatem fibi vi- 
ciniam illuminent. Plutarch, de placit. lib. 3. cap. 1. Anaximenes 
taught a plurality of worlds. He believed that the ftars were 


anafles of fire, round which certain earthly bodies moved, which 


were not difcernible by us. The quotation is fhort and cu- 
rious: Avafiuevns wupway wev tay Dow tov aspev, wapexe dF 


THO Hy yeni THAT TYATEPIPEROMEVe TOUTOIS, HoeaTa. Stob. 
g. | 


Eclog. Phyfic. lib. 1. p. 53. 

_ The plurality of worlds feems to have been a favourite opi+ 
nion of the anttents. Plutarch affures us, that it was maintain- 
ed by Heraclides and the Pythagorean fchool, that it was everi 
to be found in the verfes of Orpheus, and had the approbation 
of Epicurus. Our Author, flufhed with his fuccefs, in treat- 
ing the fubjects of this chapter is fo far thrown off his guard as 
to think he finds traces. even of the fatellites in a paflage of 
Aulus Gellius, (lib. 14. cap. 1.) in which certain opinions’ of 
Phavorinus the philofopher are recited: but certainly all: that 
can be inferred from the whole paflage relating to this matter; 
part of which Mr. D. has given us, is that Phavorinus fup- 
pofed there might be planets not to be feen on account of the 
{plendor of the ftars which furround them, and others which 
may be feen from one.part of the earth, but are invifible to 
the inhabitants of other regions. eis i 

_ The title of the following chapter is fufficiently piquant. One 
cannot help being alarmed for the honour of our countryman, 
when we read that it treats of the Newtonian fyftem of colours, 
as indicated by Pythagoras and Plato. What the Author deems 
a fufficient indication of a philofophical difcovery we know not. 
We expeéted no lefs than to fee the two fages of antiquity pro- 
duced, each with a prifm in his hand—but the whole’ amounts, 
as might naturally be expeéted, to fome indecifive quotations, 
relative to the Pythagorean opinions on this head, from Plu- 
tarch, Stobzus, and others, and fome more particular paflages 
produced from Plato, from, whence we defy any body to'colleét 


a fyftem of light and colours, who is not already provided ‘with 


one. Such a glorious uncertainty reigns through the writings of 


_ this laft named philofopher, that we are tempted, of this occa- 
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fion, to fay with a writer * on the fide of the moderns, in nearly 


his own words, ‘ Ce philofophe a tofijours eté regardé comme 
* un grand maitre—cependant a t’on jamais trouvé’ dans fes 
ecrits ‘ un fyfteme certain & determine, & dont on ait pu dire, 
* Voila ceque penfoit Platon” fur telle ou telle chofe? * Point du tout. 
* Chacun y a trouvé ce qu'il a voulu. * As to the quotation (p. 186, 
note a) from the Timezas of this author, on the ftrength of 
which Mr. D. affirms that Plato had proceeded fo far as to in- 
quire what colours would arife from a mixture of the different 
colours of which light is compounded, we can fee nothing in it but 


an enumeration of the various refults arifing from the mixture 


of different colours, i. es coloured bodies with each other. 
‘ Red,. fays Plato, mixed with black and white, produces a 
purple,’ &c: We need not proceed any farther in’ this quota- 
tion. Plato is certainly very much in the dark with regard to’ 
the true theory of colours, if he means to talk here of black rays 
of light ; and if he is fpeaking of the efteét of colours mixed with 
each other, the quotation does not anfwer our Author's 
purpofe. : | 

Mr; D. next fhews the Copernican or true fyftem. of the 
world, as well as the rotation of the planets on théir axfs, and 
the exiftence of antipodes, to have been perfectly well known ta 
Pythagoras, Plato and others, and that the true nature of co- 


‘mets and their return was known, or at leaft happily gueffed at, 


by them. ‘The celebrated paflage of Seneca (Nat. Queft. lib. 7) 
is not forgot; nor does the Author neglect to mention, by way 
of contraft, the ridiculous opinions of cértain celebrated mo- 
derns on this head fo late as the [aft century. All that the mo- 
derns know or conjecture concerning the mountains, caverns, 
feas and even inhabitants of the moon, is fliewn in the laft 
chapter of this volume to have been familtar to the antients, 
from the time of Orpheus (three of whofe vetfes aré quoted as 
preferved by Proclus) down to that of Plutarch. sa oa 
In the fecond volume the Author endeavours to fhew that the 
weight of the air was known to Ariftotle, and its elafticity to 
Seneca, and proves that the two modern opinions concerning 
the caufe of thunder, one of which, (the Newtonian) attributes 
it to inflamed vapours; the other, (the Cartefian) derives it 
from air violently compreffed, and efcaping from between two 
clouds ; one of which is fuppofed to fall upon the other: thefe 
are both to be found in the writings of the antients. Mr. Frank- 
lyn is next introduced as the propofer of a third opinion, which 
meets with grace from the Author, who fuffers it to pafs 
without any claim on the part of the antients: neverthelefs a 
zealous Franklynift, (which the Author of this account pro» 


* Perrault. Paralelle des Anciens & des Modernes. 
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feffes himfelf to be) cannot help ftomaching the qualified and 
meafured terms in which our Author fpeaks of this admirable 
difcovery—* It feems to be the moft probable’—* Il fe peut faire 


qu’elle foit la plus Se cmRaT iin Si d’ailleurs elle eft, comme. 


je'le penfe, la mieux fondée,’ &c. Whereas there is certainly 
no one phyfical truth fo well eftablifhed, as that of the identity 
of the electric matter and that of lightening.—However, we 
think, Mr. F. confidering how very modern he is, efcapes 
very well; efpecially as he is not called up to Mr. D.’s tribu- 
nal afterwards, when he finds, the’ on very flight evidence, that 
the true caufe of ele&ricity was known to the antients, and 
particularly to Timeus. : 

In the third chapter of this volume Mr. D. undertakes to 
prove, what had been often attempted before, that the circula- 
tion of the blood was known to the antients; but he by no 
means makes good his point, though he no where fpeaks in a 
more determined manner. He does not feem to diftinguifh be- 
tween the circulation of the blood and i:s mere motion. The an- 
tients appear to have been totally unacquainted with the for- 
mer, but the paflages produced by our Author, as well as man 
others, fhew that they had a general notion of the latter. In- 
deed no one ever maintained that they fuppofed the blood always 
to remain in a ftate of abfolute ftagnation.—But to be more par- 
ticular with regard to Mr. D.’s proofs—we may clafs together 
the quotations from Hippocrates, page 41, note a‘. p. 42, note 
a* and 53, p. 43, note a* and 4°. and page 44, a; from Plato, 
p. 45, note b° and c’; from Apuleius expounding the dottrine 
of Plato, p. 47, note 5°, and from Nemefius, p. 489. All thefefpeak 
of the motion of the blood only in general terms, The quotations 
from Ariftotle, p. 46, and Julius Pollux, p. 47, do not fo much 


“as hint at any motion whatever, but {peak only of the difpofition 


of the veflels, and their connection with the heart. There remain 
only two paflages from Hippocrates, in which the circulation 
can be fuppofed to be meant. In the firft of thefe, p. 43, note c. 
Tloramos de, &c. (Lib. de Infomn. p. 460, tom. ‘1. fect. 13.) 
quoted ffm a work, which, though antient, is falfly attributed 
to Hippocrates, the expreffion aimaros mepiodocy which Mr. D. 
literally tranflates a circulation du fang, has been fhewn by-Baron 
Haller, from a confideration of the context, to have no fuch 
meaning. —Befides, what idea of a circulation does a river flow-= 
ing contrary to its courfe give us? The fame word, zepiodos, 
occurs in the remaining paflage, quoted p. 44. note 4, and in 
many others of the book de Diata, and elfgwhere, in which it 
is very difficult to find the Author’s fenfe, as.eyen M. Dacier 
confeffes, who is driven by their obfcurity to conjecture that 
Hippocrates muft probably have explained himfelf more fully 
an¢ clearly in the books de venis e¢ arteriis, which are loft. bam 
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idea which Hippocrates, in his genuine works, (for the book 
.Diata.is, fuppofed likewile to be fpurious) and moft of the an- 
tients, had of the motion of the blood, was that of an undulatory 
one, flowing and returning back in the fame veffels. Accord- 
ingly, in the book weg: rorwy*, he attributes the pulfe in the 
arteries to the reflaent blood impeded, in its return, by the-blood 
afcending in ‘the fame veflels. : 

_ Bat M. . D. is fo fully determined to deprive Harvey of the 
honour of this difcovery, that he quits the profefled defign of his 
book, and brings a body of moderns, and even cotemporaries, 
to difpute it with him, Michael Servetus, Cafalpinus, Fra- 
Paolo, and Fabricius ab Aquapendente, to whom he might 
have added Columbus. Some part of the truth was certainly 
known tothe two firft and the laft of thefe, but it is evident they 
all {topped fhort when they were in the direct road to the grand 
difcovery. The minor circuitus, or \efler circulation through the 
Jungs was firft announced by Servetus, and is defcribed by Ca- 
falpinus in the paflage which our Author gives us, p. 53 and 
54,5 note a, and ftill more explicitly by Columbus, in his ana- 
tomy ; but we may defy Mr. D. to make out from any of thele 
the circuitus major of Harvey; though with regard to the paf- 
fages quoted from Czfalpinus, he affirms, 9u’s/s contiennent pré- 
cifement tout ce gue l'on feait de la circulation du fang.—Nay, Cx 
falpinus, in one of the paflages here referred to, (page 54) talks 
juft in the manner of the antients, and defcribes the blood 
(quoting at the fame time the authority of Ariftotle) as moving 
only by way of flux and reflux, like an Euripus, from one ex- 
tremity of the veffel to another. Aquapendente likewife, who 
is here fuppofed (p. 55) to have had the fecret from Fra-Paolo, 
and to have communicated it to his fcholar Harvey, talks in the 
fame manner, as we are informed by Dr. Friend [Oper. Omn. 
Medic. 4to. Parifiis, 1735. p. 200]. But if Fra-Paolo knew 
the true courfe of the circulation, Sir Geo. Ent affirms that that 
knowledge was communicated to him by Harvey, by means of 
the Venetian ambaflador, who returned home in the year 1619, 
carrying with him Harvey’s lecture publifhed that year. [See 
ffaller. Element. Phyfiolog. Vol. 1. p. 24.5. and Taylor. Orat.. Har 
veian. p. 44.) On the whole, Harvey may juftly be ftiled the 


* For the benefit of fuch of our Readers who may not have Mr. D.’s 
book to turn to, we here fabjoin an account of the places where the 
palliges referred to in the text may be found. * Hippocrates, Edit. 

inden. 1665, tom. i. p, 367. fect. 9. ae locis Kowaxwor, &e. 7 Ibid. ps, 
304. fe. 17. As QaGes. 3 Ibid. p. 596. fe. 7. Pi€wons, &c, * Thid. 
p- 291. fet. 5. Avra, &c. 5 Ibid. p. 116, feet. 7. Haddin, &c. © Plaro 
in Timeo. Edit Ficin. Lugd. 1590. p. 543. Tarde, &c. 7 Ibid. ps $ 4c 
Mim, &c. * Apoleios, Edit, Ald. 1521. in Svo. p, 200, Sed region, 
&¢. ° Vid, Almeloveen. Inventa Nov-antiqua. p. 223, J 
difcoverer 
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difcoverer of the circulation of the blood, as. being the firft who 
propofed a true and complete fyftem of its motion, for which he 
was not at all indebted to the antients, and but in part to the 
moderns, and which he proved by a fet of the moft:ingenious 
experiments, and the moft acute and conclufive reafonings upon 
them. As our Author’s ftudies probably are not_ particularly 
turned towards medicine, we fhall take the liberty of propofing 
to him, ina fecond edition of his book, a fection on the infen- 
fible, or as it is commonly called, Sanétorian perfpiration, 
which, as alfo the exxtence of inhalent as well as exhalent vef- 
fels, appears to have been perfectly known to Hippocrates, 
Exrvoov x Esomvoov oAw to cwua. LExpirans & infpirans univers 
jum corpus, fays the intelligent old man; (Epidem. lib. 6. feé. 
6.) in which opinion he is followed by his commentator Galen, 
For information on this head we refer our Author to Dr. Abra- 
ham Kaau’s curious differtation entitled per/piratio dicta Hippo- 
crati. , 

In chap. 5th of this part our Author endeavours to fhew that 
the fyftem of generation by Ova, maintained by Harvey, Steno, 
and others, is only a revival of antiert opinions ; and, what will 
appear ftill more wonderful, that the exiftence of animalcules 
in femiye mafculino, on which another and more plaufible fyftem ' 

generation was founded by Lewenhoeck, Hartfoeker, Va- 
lifnieri, and others, is clearly indicated by Plato, Hippocrates, 
Ariftotle, and other antient philofophers, who have, according 
to our Author, faid al] that could be expected from perfons who 
had not feen them.. On this occafion, we fhall only ftop to 
correé&t a miftake of our Author, who attributes to Monfieur 
de Plantade the firft idea (though propofed in jeft) of thefe ani- 
malcules, and affirms that he, firft among the moderns, renetw- 
ed the conjeétures of the antients on this head, in a paper pub- 
lifhed by him in the Nouvelles de la republique de lettres Mai1699, 
pour Samujer; and that Lewenhoeck, afterwards verified Mr._ 
de P’s fictitious obfervations, by means of his microfcope; 
whereas Lewenhoeck had actually feen and defcribed thefe ani- 


_ malcules near 20 years before in a paper publifhed in the Philof. 


Tranfactions: fo that Monfieur de Plantade’s jeu d’e/prit was 
not founded on any lights received from the writings cf the an- 
tients, but on the a@tual difeoveries of Lewenhoeck, It may 
amufe our readers to be told,, ex. paffant, that Mr..de Plantade 
pretended that while he was looking through his microfcope, he 
had the good fortune to fee one of the animalcules put off his 
tadpole drefs and appear ftark-naked before him, im propria per- 
fona, a perte& Homunculus. He was even at the pains of giving 
figures of him in this fituation; and the jeft took fo well, that 
many a philofophic eye has ‘fince been wifhfully employed to 
App. Vol, xxxv. * Oo ne catch 
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catch the Homunculus in the act of undreffing, or of putting 
on humanity—but to no purpofe—as that important bufinefs, 
if it is ever performed, certainly pafies in a more comfortable 
and retired place than the flider of a microfcope. ‘This chapter 
ends with fome curious quotations from St. Auguftine and 


_ Ariftotle, which are new tous; from which it appears that the 


were well acquainted with certain infects which had the pro- 
perty of living (it does not clearly appear from thefe quotations 
how long) after being cut into feveral parts, and confequently 
refembling the Polypes of modern days, or rather the worms 
difcovered by Reaumur and Bonnet. ‘The experiments which 
the Saint made with the infe&t which he met with in his walks, 
and which he calls reptantem beftiolam multipedem, and vermiculum 
longum, which Mr. D. tranflates a Polype, aftonifhed him great- 
ly, and feem to have been produttive of the fame metaphyfical 
doubts and difficulties concerning the nature of the foul which 
the modern experiments have given rife to. The geader may 
find the whole paflage in St. Auguftine de quantitate anime, 
cap. 62. p. 431. Edit. Paris. 1679. fol. 

In the following chap. Mr. D. fhews that the fexual fyftem 
of plants was known to the antients, who, he affirms,’ have 
fpoken with more precifion on this point than many of the mo- 
derns are willing to allow them to have done. The quotations 
from Ariftotle, &c. are fufficiently decifive in fhewing that the 
ufe of the farina faecundans of the male palm tree, in particular, 
in impregnating the female, was well known to them; and it 
is pretty clear from the paflage produced from Pliny, that he 
as well as other naturalifts of that time extended the diftinction 
of fexes and this ufe of the male duft, to plants in general. We 
fhall not ftop to enumerate after our Author the many well 
known difcoveries of the antients in the mathematical fciences 
and the arts depending on them, though we cannot quit this 
part of the work without acknowledging that he has fufficiently 
proved the exiftence of Archimedes’s mirrors, with which he is 
faid to have burnt the Roman fleet under Marcellus, before Sy- 
racufe, at the diftance of bow fhot. The utter impofibility. of 
this matter Defcartes undertook to demonftrate ; and Monf. 
Perrault, {peaking of it, is very willing to allow that the an- 
tients were at leaft equal to the moderns in the art of lying. 
Mr. D. on thiSSccafion colleéts feveral witneffles who {peak po-, 
fitively to the fact, but none fo particularly as Tzetzes, who 
defcribes the very conftruction of the machine by which this 
matter-ftroke of antient engineering was effected. Indeed, at 
prefent, there is no difputing the poffibility of it, as Monf. Buf- 
fon, profiting by this defcription, as Monf. D. juftly fuppofes, 
conftru&ed fome years ago a compound. burning a 
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fifting of 400 plain fpecula, which fet fire to wood at above the 
diftance of 150 feet. 

The laft part of our Author’s work is principally employed 
in reprefenting the very juft ideas which many of the antients 
entertained of the fupreme Being, and of the nature of the foul. 
In the laft chap. he affirms that even the do€rine of original fin 
was difcovered by them, without any affiftance from revelation. 
Our Author, who appears to be fo well read on all the fubjects 
of which he treats, cannot certainly be ignorant that Plato, 
whom he principally quotes on this occafion, has been fuppofed 
by many writers of credit to have read the books of Mofes, or 
at leaft to have been inftructed in his doétrine during his ‘travels 
into Egypt, and that on this account he has been called the /- 
tick Mofes, and accufed by fome antient writers of having wholly 
ftolen his fyftem of the world from the Jewith Jawgiver. 

_ "We have now finifhed our account of this performance, of 
the merit of which we entertain a very favourable idea, though 
we have been led to criticife fome parts of it in a-manner we 
hope not offenfive to the Author. ‘1 he lovers of antiquity will 
be pleafed with the many interefting quotations which he has 
here colleéted, though all will not be difpofed to give that weight 
or meaning to many of them affigned by the Author; the upper 
part of whofe page will appear to many to contain feveral rather 
too flattering likeneffes of the quotations at the bottom. Mr. 
D. views the works of the antients with the eyes of a lover. 
Where a common eye can fee nothing but the bare fkin and 
bones of a fyftem, he perceives the moft perfect plumpnefs and 
rotundity ; going even beyond the lover in Lucretius, who 
gives his miftrefs the palliative epithet of flim or flender, when 
to every other eye fhe is a perfect {carecrow 

1x) 0" ego fror tum fit, quum vivere non quit 

Pre macie. ’  Lucret. Lib. 4. : 

Notwithftanding the proofs which Mr. D. has occafionally 
given us of his partiality to antiquity, we cannot difmifs this 
article without thanking him for the new information which he 
has afforded us in fome points, and for the, entertainment with 
which he has furnifhed us by his manner of prefenting what 
was already known; and we heartily recommend the perufal 
of his work to all lovers of knowlege, antient or modern. 
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Hiftoire del Art chex les Anciens; par Mr. J. Winckelmann, 
| prefident des Antiquitis a Rome, &c. 


The Hiftory of Art among the Antients, &c. tranflated from 
the German. 2 Vol. 8vo. Amfterdam. 1766. 


EW of our Englifh connoiffeurs, we imagine, are unac- 


4A quainted with the reputation of the prefent sc aeeces 
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of antiquities at Rome. The curious have already been enter- 
tained with other pieces of his, on fimilar fubje&s with the pre- 
fent, but of inferior note; this-being not only his laft, but alfo 
his moft capital performance; the defign of which will beft 
appear from the following paflages tranflated from the preface. 
© The hiftory of artg, fays our Author, which I have undertaken to. 
write, is not a mere chronological narration of its.changes and 
revolutions in the courfe of time. J ufe the word Hiftery in its. 
moft extenfive fignification in the Greek language, my defign. 
being to give an eflay towards a general fyem of Art. ‘his 
I have endeavoured to execute in the firft part of this work, 
in treating of Art among the ancients. [I confider the ftate of 
Art in each nation diftinétly ; but I dwell with peculiar pleafure 
among the Greeks. The fecond part contains the hiftory of Art, 
in the more ftri&t fenfe of the word ; that is, the hiftory of, its fate 
and revolutions among the Greeks and Romans wey: My 
principal object, throughout the whole work, is. the Nature ¢ 


_4rt: the hiftory of artilts, the particulars of whofe lives have 
been collected by other writers, is foreign to my plan. Ne- 
-verthelefs, in the fecond part, will be pointed out fuch monu- 


ments of antiquity as will ferye to throw a new light not only 
on the arts themfelves, but on the hiftory of thofe by whom 
they were principally cultivated.’ 

__ The world hath already feen a variety of publications nearly un-. 
der the fame title with the prefent ; but former writers have ge- 
nerally acquired their knowlege of antiquity from books, whilft 
M, Winckelmann, on the contrary, reafons only from what 
de has feen. Indeed, the generality of former writers on thefe 
fubjects, being themfelves but very fuperficial connoifleurs, have 
been guilty of great miftakes, efpecially in the hiftorical part 
of their works: for inftance, fays our Author, ¢ We are told: 


that among the ftatues in the colle&tion’ of Lord Pembroke at 


Wilton, there are four by a Greek artift, named Cleomenes. 
But they prefume greatly. on our credulity when they affure us, 
that.an equeftrian flatue of Marcus Curtius, in the fame collec- 
tion, is the work of .a feulptor fent from Corinth to Rome by 
Polybius, the hiftorian, no doubt. It would hardly: have been 
more impertinent to have faid that he was fent by Polybius to: . 
Wilton. Richardfon has given us a defcription of the palaces 
and villas of ROmwe, and of the ftatues they contain, like aman 
who beheld thefe things in a dream. His ftay in that city 
was fo fhort, that he only faw fome palaces once, ‘and others 
not atall. He miftakes a painting of Guido in frefco for an- 
tique. But we muft not be too minute with an author of his 
reputation ; a reputation, however, which he by no means de- 
ferves. Keyfler, where he treats of the monuments of Art at 
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Rome and elfewhere, merits not the teaft attention, haying ~ 
taken all he fays from the moft contemptible books.’ , 

Thefe we have felected from a confiderable number of ani- 
madverfions, in this preface, on the miftakes: of former wri+ 
ters; miftakes which our author is of opinion have, in a great 
qeafure, proceeded from a want of diftinguifhing thofe parts 
which have been {upplied by modern artifts in order to compleat 
fuch ftatues as were mutilated. We {hall now proceed to the . 
author’s plan. — . 

The. whole work ‘is divided, firft into two parts: the firft 
comprehending the confiderations of Art in its nature, (dans fa 
nature); the fecond, the hiftory of its progrefs among the 
Greeks. The firft part is again divided into five chapters, the 
general fubjects of which are; 1. Of the origin of Art, and 
the caufes of its difference in different nations; 2. Of Art 
among the Egyptians,.the Phoenicians and Perfians; 3. Of Art 
among the Etrufcans, and.among their neighbours; 4. Of Art 
among the Greeks; 5. Of Art among the Romans. ‘The firft 
of thefe five chapters is fubdivided into three feétions under the 
following general heads, 1. Of Artin its primitive form; 2, 
Of the different materials employed in fculpture; 3. Of the 
caufes of the.difference of Art in different nations. The fe- 
cond chapter'is alfo fubdivided into three fections, viz. 1. OF 
Art among the A.gyptians; 2. Of Art among the Phoenicians and 
Perfians ; ‘3. General obfervations on Art among the A’gyptians 
the Perfians, and Phoenicians. The heads of the three teétions 
of Chap, 3. are, Of the knowlege requifite to eftimate properly 
the arts of the Etrufcans; of the ftyle of the Etrufcan artifts ; 
and of Art among the adjacent nations. Chapter the fourth 
has the following feétions, viz. Of the reafons and caules of 
the perfection of Art among the Greeks, and its fuperiority 
over that of other nations; of thé eflentials of “Art; of the 
progrefs and decline of Art in Greece; of the mechanical part 
of Grecian fculpture ; of the paintings of ancient Greece. The 
{ubdivifions of the fifth chapter are, an examination of the Ro- 
man ftyle in arts; of the Roman drefs. Part 2d. is not, like 
the firft, divided into chapters, but into fections only, the titles 
of which are: Of Art from the moft remote period of time to 
Phidias; of Art from Phidias to Alexander 'the'Great; of Art 
after the times of Alexander, and its decline ; of the Grecian 
Arts among the Romans under the Emperors: and of the de- 
cline of Art under Septimus Severus. 

Having thus taken a general view of our Author’s plan, -we 
fhall now fit down to read his book, witha pen in our hand; 
and fhall fele&t, as we proceed, fuch particular parts as we think 
will afford moft general inftruction or entertainment to our 


eaders. 
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Vol. I. p. 35. In fpeaking of beauty being proportioned te 
the heat and purity of the climate, ‘ It is not difficult, fays he, 
even for thofe who have never been in Italy, to judge of the 
beauty of its inhabitants from the delicacy of its compofitions, 
both proceeding from the fame caufe.’—‘ Sublime beauty, that 
beauty which confifts not only in the foft fulnefs of a fatiny 
fkin, the bloom of rofes and lillies, the feducing languor of a 
moift or the yivid poignancy of a brilliant, meaning eye; but 
which confifts alfo in a regular fymmetry and exact proportion of 
features: this beauty, I fay, is moft generally to be faund in 
warm climates, and under ferene fkies. If the [talians, fays an 
Englifh author of fome note, are the only people capable of 
painting beauty, which is almoft the fame thing as to create it, 
it is owing to the beautiful objeéts which in Italy are continual- 
ly before their eyes: by this frequent contemplation of beauti- 
ful nature, they learn to reprefent her in greater perfection, that 
is to copy her more juftly.” Here we muft ftop a moment, in 
behalf of our fair country-women, to declare that we do not 
affent to the author’s hypothefis; for we apprehend it not to 
be founded on fact. We do not deny that there are in Italy 
many beautiful women; but there are countries in the world, 
which though much inferior in point of climate are much fue 
perior to them in point of beauty. ‘The fouth of France is ag 
remarkable for the warmth and ferenity of its climate, as the 
uglinefs of its beau fexe. Cotta, in Cicero de Nat. Deor. tells 
us, that in his time, among the brilliant youth at Athens, there 
were very few that were really beautiful. In Sweden, and in 
the northern parts of Germany, the women are infinitely hand- 
fomer, than in any part of France. So that, in regard to the 
beauty. of women,: our author talks like an antiquarian, as 
he is. hens : 

Having difmifled this fubje&, our Author proceeds to the 
confideration of the influence of education, conftitution, and 
government, on the genius of different nations. ‘ The genius, 
fays he, of paft ages feems to be preferved, in fome refpedts, 
in a country where the influence of climate concurs with the 
fhadow of ancient liberty to produce the fame effe&t. I {peak 
of Rome (we fhould hardly have gueffed it) where the people 
enjoy a liberty diffolved in the ecclefiaftical government ; where 
there might ftill be found an army of heroes who, like their an- 
ceftors, would brave the greateft dangers; where, among the 
women, there might ftill te found, fome of thole ancient ma- 
trons whofe intrepidity nothing could fhake. It were eafy to 
confirm what I have advanced by various ftriking examples ; 
but this is not the place: nor is the fubjeé a part of my 
plan.’-——-And therefore might as well have been omitted, if it had 
hot been neceffary to figtter my mafter, the Pope. : e 
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- "The reader may poffibly recolle&t, from our late account of 
Mr. Sharp’s letters, that with regard to the heroifm of the modern 
Romans, the Pretender is of the fame opinion with Mr. 
Winckelmann. 

In the next fubdivifion of the fame fe&tion, he treats parti- 
“ae of the capacity of the Englifo for Arts, to the following 
effet : 

‘ The extraordinary talents of the Greeks for the fine 


arts now actually exift in the fineft provinces of Italy. Ima- 


gination is, as it were, the element of thefe talents. This 
brilliant imagination is charaéteriftic of the Italian, as judge- 
ment is of an Englifhman. It is a juft obfervation, that the 
poets beyond the Alps fpeak figuratively but without painting. 
One cannot help acknowledging that the ftrange and fometimes 
terrifying figures which conftitute almoft all the grandeur of 
Milton, are by no means the objeé of a noble pencil: but ra- 
ther feem beyond the reach of painting. Milton’s defcriptions, 
except of the tender fcenes in Paradife, are like Gorgons, 
ftrongly charaCterized, and always excite terror.’ (The very 
thing which Milton intended they fhould, and which they cer- 
tainly ought to excite.) * The Soaes of many other Englifh 
poets fill the ear with violent noife, but prefent nothing to the 


mind.’ Here again our Artif feems to have gone beyond his 


daft. ) 
In page 97. in his chapter on the. Arts of the Agyptians, 


“I cannot poffibly, fays our Author, avoid mentioning a mi-~ 
ftake of Warburton’s, in his Eflay on Hieroglyphics, where he 
takes the Ifiac table of bronze, for a Roman production. He 
feems to have adopted this groundlefs opinion only becaufe it 
{quared with his fyftem. I have not indeed had an opportunity 
of feeing the table myfelf ; but the hieroglyphics which are there 
obferved, and which we do not find in any of the works imitat- 
ed by the Romans, prove its antiquity, and fufficiently refute 
every argument that may be advanced to the contrary.’ 

We now proceed to chap. the third, the fubject of which 
is the confideration of Arts among the Etrufcans, the flourifh- 


ing ftate of which our author attributes chiefly to their form of 
_government, and the liberty of the people. 


‘ Among the exterior circumftances by which arts were favoured 
in Etruria (Tufcany) the conftitution of its government may 
be confidered as the chief: it is indeed a circumftance which 


-has in all countries a great influence on arts and {ciences. The 


liberty which this people enjoyed under their kings, fuffered the 
arts and Artifts to emerge from barbarifm and obfcurity, and 


approach perfection. The title of king did not fignify, among 


the Etrurians, a fovereign or defpotic monarch; byt only a 
Go A chi¢f 
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‘chief or general, of whom there were twelve in number, ac- 
cording to the number of provinces, by the fuffrages of which 
the kings were ele&ted. Thefe twelve regents had over them a 
chief, who was alfo elected by the whole nation. The Etru- 
rians were fo extreamly jealous of their liberty, and fuch ene- 
amies to royal authority, that it appeared to them odious and in- 
tolerable even in their allies.’—* Liberty that beft nurfe of arts, 
together with their extenfive commerce, could not fail to.excite 
‘In this*people, that noble emulation which is the produce of a 
republic, where true honour may be obtained by the artift, and 
‘talents rewarded as they deferve. Neverthelefs the arts never 
‘attained in Etruria that degree of perfection to which they were 
‘carried by the Greeks. Even in the works of their beft times, 
there is an extravagance of ftile by which they are much dif- 
figured. The caufe of this exaggeration muft be fought for in 
the capacity of the people, whofe peculiarity of genius will 
throw fonie light upon our inquiry. ‘The Etrurians were of a 
much more bilious and melancholic temperament than the 
‘Grieks, as may be gathered from their refpestive religious ce- 
remonies. Such atemperament, according to Ariftotle, is ge~ 
‘nerally that-of the greateft men: it is adapted to profound fpe- 
‘culation, and im:enle thought; but it exaggerates every fenti- 
‘ment. Beauty makes no impreffion on the mindsof fuch men: 
they are proof ayainft the foft emotions, caufed by the moft na- 

‘tural forms, ‘in fouls of greatef fenfibility. 
‘ This opinion of the chara@ter of the Etrurians is confirmed by 
‘the contideration-of their having been the inventers of divina- 
“tion in the weftern world’; and hence Etruria is called the mo- 
ther of fuperftition. ‘Their writings on thefe fubjects are hor- 
rible as they are numerous. One may form fome idea of their 
‘priefts from the fury of thofe who, inthe year 399 of the foun- 
. dation of Rome, armed themfelves againft the Romans with 
“ferpents and blazing torches, in the caufe of the ‘Targuins, who 
had taken refuge among them; and one may judge of their hu- 
‘manity by: the horrid fpeGtacles exhibited to the people at their 
public funerals and in-their amphitheatres. Such fpeétacles were 
in time adopted by the Romans } but they were the invention 
of the Etrufcans. The Greeks, on the contrary, held fuch 
fights in abhorrence. In modern titnes, felf-fagellation began 
firft in Tufcany. For the above reafons then, we generally find 
upon the Etrufcan fépulchral urns, the reprefentations of fune- 
‘ral combats, ‘entirely unknown among the Greeks. The Ro- 
man urns, which weré chiefly done by Greek artifts, are.on the 
contrary embellifhed with agreeable imagery ; fuch as allegori- 
cal Allufions.to human life, or chearful reprefentations of death:: 
for example, Endymion*afleep, Bacchanalian dances, marriages, 
‘Secs It was cuflomary among the Romans at their — to 
ance 
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dance before the corps; and’ Scipio Africanus ordered that’ his 
friends. fhould drink upon his tomb.’ This reminds us of. 
gentleman who died fome years ago at Heath near Wakefield 
in Yorkfhire. He ordered by his will, that a half-guinea bowl 
of punch fhould be drank, by the bearers his quondam com- 
pan‘ons, upen his coffin, at a certain public houfe in the road 
to church,. which is about half amile from the houfe in which 
he died. How irreverent foever fuch humour may.appear to thofe 
in whofe ideas the face of religion is overfpread with a perpetual 
gloom, and. to whom death is a king of terrors ;. it is moft cer- 
tain that thofe men who behold thefe matters in a chearful light, 
and who are capable of receiving his terrific majefty: with good 
humour and complacency, are not .the moft unhappy of mor- 
tals. 

In chapter the fourth, we find the following paflages, among 
many others deferving attention. ‘ Beauty, fays our Author, 
the only objet'and center of art, would require a general de- 
finition, which I wifh it were in my power to give to the fatif 
faction of my Reader, and of myfelf: but the tafk is difficult, 
Beauty is a fecret of nature: we fee it and feeliits effects; ne-’ 
verthélefs; to form a precife and clear idea of its nature is ex- 
ceeding difficult. Its precious eflence remains yet undifcovered. 
If it were capable of mathematical demonftration, the opinions 
of mankind concerning it, would be uniform. 

The artificial formation of beauty began from the imitation 
of a beautiful object, even in the reprefentation of gods and 
goddefles: alfo in the moft polifhed ages, the ftatues uf god- 
defies were copied from beautiful women, even from thofe whe 
abufed their beauty, by fecting aprice upon their favours. The 


‘Gymnafia, and other places where youth prom#fcuoufly exer- 


cifed themfelves in different games, and whither men reforted 
to contemplate nature without a veil, were the fchools of the 
Greek artifts. Hither they came to ftudy beautiful nature, and 
to learn to copy her. Their imaginations were inflamed by 
this daily contemplation of charming nudities, and beauty in 
time became: a familiar idea !'—‘ The artifts. found in blooming 
youth the three effential charaéteriftics of beauty, viz, umity, 
multiplicity, and harmony. ‘The forma of a beautifyl body: is 
compofed of lines which continually change their central point; 
always.curved, yet never.making part of acircle, This multi 
plication of centers was ftudied and obferved by the Greek ar- 
tifts in. works of every kind, even. in the conftruction of their 
vales.’— Mt the moft beautiful forms in nature are not perfects 
that iSS"tWere may be found in the moft beautiful human body, 


fome parts unéqual to the reft, and which may be found ftill 


more beautiful in others. For this reafon, the idea of beauty 
among the Greeks was not confined to any individual,’—* So 
i a that 
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that Bernini was in the wrong to fuppofe the ftory fabulous 
which he relates of Zeuxis, that intending to paint a Juno, he 
fele&ted at Cartona five of the moft perfect beauties he could 
find, copying from each fuch features as he thought moft beau- 
tiful.’ 

< If it were poffible to convey an adequate.idea of a form 
perfectly beautiful, fuch an one as hath never been beheld in 
human nature, I would attempt to defcribe a winged genius, 
at the Villa Borghefe, which is about the ftature of a well 
formed youth. If a lively and pure imagination, exquifitel 
fenfible to the impreflions of beauty, and entirely abforbed in 
the contemplation of that beauty which iffues from and returns 
again to the Deity; if fuch an imagination could figure to it- 
felf, in a dream, the apparition of an angel, whofe radiant vi- 
fage beamed divine luftre, and whofe form feemed an emana- 
tion from the fource of divine harmony; fuch would be the 
beautiful figure of which I am fpeaking. One fhould fay, 
that Art created this. exquifite ftatue, with the confent of the 
Almighty, after the beauty of angels, in order to give us alive- 
ly reprefentation of their perfection. 

Venus, fays our Author, is more frequently reprefented than 
the other goddefles, and at very different ages. The Venus of 
Medicis, at Florence, may be compared to a rofe gently ex- 
panding at the rifing of the fun. She feems to have juft -paft 
that age which is yet auftere and rude, like unripe fruit. This 
appears from her breafts which are more full and fpreading than 
thofe’ of a young girl. Whilft I behold her, methinks I fee 
that Lais whom Apelles initiated into the myfteries of Venus, 
and fhe feems juft as fhe appeared the firft time fhe was obliged 
to ftand naked before the artift.’ 

Thefe few paflages may poffibly be fufficient to give the rea- 
der an idea of the nature of this work; a work which abun- 
dantly fhews.the author to have ftudied the fubje&t on which 
he writes, with infinite labour and uncommon attention. We 
cannot, however, take our leave of him without obferving, 
that his manner is frequently more dictatorial than becomes a 
candid enquirer after truth, when writing on a fubjec&t which 
jn its nature muft be often doubtful. ‘The opinions of former 
writers, though they may be fometimes erroneous, deferve, ne- 
verthelefs to have been treated with lefs contempt. As to this 
French tranflation *, it is fo extremely deficient in. point of 
Janguage, that we are of opinion, the tranflator is not a native 


France. , B ay 


* See Appendix to Review Vol. XXXI. p. 552; where the German 


original of M. Winckelmann’s performance is briefly mentioned in the 
Catalogue, : 
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Principes du droit de la Nature et des Gens par F. Ff. Purlamaqui, 
9c. Le tout confiderablement augment? par Mr, le Profoffeur de 
Felice. That is, the Principles of the Law of Nature and 
Nations, by J. J. Burlamaqui, with confiderable Additions 
by Mr. Profeflor de Felice. 8vo. 2 Vol. Yverdon, 1766. 


. S Burlamaqui’s judicious and ufeful work concerning the 

- principles of natural and politic law has met with a very 
favourable reception from the public in general, we think it in- 
cumbent upon us to give our Readers an account of this new 
edition of it, It was intended, as the Author himfelf acquaints 
us, as an introduétion.to a larger work, or to acomplete fyftem 
of the law of nature and nations, which he once propofed to 
have publifhed. In order to fupply the want of this larger 
work, Mr. Profeflor de Felice has greatly enlarged the Introduc- 
ficn, partly with his own remarks, and, partly, with others 
taken from Burlamaqui’s own manufcript, and the beft writers 
upon the fubje&. Thefe remarks, which are defigned to make 
Burlamaqui’s a complete work, are not placed at the bottom of 
the page, but jnferted in the text, with proper marks to diftin- 

uifh them, 

Many of the Profeflor’s remarks appear to us to be extremely 
juft and pertinent. In fome points he differs from Burlamaqui, 
‘whom he treats, however, with great refpect, and propofes his 
objections with modefty. As the work is principally in- 
tended for young ftudents, he feems extremely folicitous to in- 
culcate virtuous principles, and never fails to enlarge upon fuch 
topics as have a tendency to improve the heart. 

‘Ina long preface, containing a hundred and fifty pages.and 
upwards, he gives a fhort account of the principa] writers upon 
the law of nature, both antient and modern, and of their fe- 
veral fyftems. This hiftorical view is both entertaining and in- 
ftructive ; and is introduced in the following manner. 

‘ In the progrefs which has been made in arts and fciences 
from the beginning of the world to the prefent time, there are 
certain gradations, which fhew both th¢ degree of importance 
of the feveral objects of our enquiries, and the goodnefs of our 
Creator, who has placed them.within our reach, and has ren- 
dered the difcovery of them eafy to us, in proportion to their 
influence upon our happinefs, 

¢ It was long before feveral arts and fciencgs were known to 
mankind, and the progrefs they made in them was very flow. 
Aftronomy, mathematics, the art of war, the refinements of 
policy, architecture, painting, mufic, and navigation, were 
not the firft productions of the human mind. ‘Thefe branches 
of knowlege are not effentially neceflary to men ; all cannot ap- 
ply them{elves to them ; we may all be happy, and anfwer the 
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defigns of our Creator, without them; perhaps, too, the dif- 
covery of them has been owing to a fecondary neceffity, the 
confequence of ovr moral degeneracy, and of the fatal lofs of 
our original integrity. ‘The progrefs that has been made in 
them has required great expence of time and repeated efforts. 

‘ This was not the cafe with thofe arts and fciences, with- 
out which men could neither preferve their lives, nor live agree- 
ably with each other. /\s beings endowed with life, food was 
neceffary for them ; as reafonable beings, endowed with free- 
dom and fentiment, called to aétion, and capable of diverfify- 
ing their actions a thoufand different ways, and of finding, in 
the confequences of them, either pleafure or pain, the art of 
acting well, or the fcience of morals, was neceffary to them’as 
foon as they exifted. Thus, whether it was owing to intereft, 
to reafoning, or to the {upernatural inftruction of their Creator, 
thefe twoarts, wz. that of living and acting, were fufficiently 
‘known tothem, to be able, when occafion required, to act in 
the propereft manner, and to anfwer the defigns of their origi- 
nal Former. : 

But it would: be a ftrange miftake to imagine, that men, in 
thofe early ages, even thofe who rendered themfelves illuftrious 
by the perfection of their virtue, were philofophers, properly 
‘fo called ; that is to fay, men of learning, who went througha 
regular courfe of ftudy, and taught: what they knew in an ac- 
curate manner. ‘The fcience of morals, the art of living, which 
they taught, was not like what we now call a regular fyftem, 
acourfe of moral philofophy, a body of natural law. Such 
complete and {cientific fyftems are of modern date. 

‘ In the firft ages of the world, men were under the direétion 
of a much furer guide than all our treatifes and differtations. 
€ertain facts well afcertained; certain truths, confidered as un- 
queftionable, and frequently confirmed by new facts, were to 
them evident principles, axioms, upon which fophiftry had not 
as yet'tried her fkill, nor a counterfeit philofophy rendered 
doubtful. From thefe principles, as from a fruitful fource, 
each individual, without the aid of reafoning, and as it were, 
by a fingle glance, drew certain confequences, which his foul 
felt the force and juftnefs of, and formed to himfelf fure rules 
of condué for every particular exigence. A father, without 
the affiftance of philofophy, gave-virtuous precepts to his chil- 
dren, and the leader of a people to thofe whom he governed. 
‘All their morality confifted in thefe precepts, which: were ex- 
preffed with fimplicity, brevity, and perfpicuity, in the form 
of inconteftiblé: axioms, which every one thought himfelf ob- 
liged to obferve: Without proving the exiftence of God, 
which nobody queftioned, they faid, it was neceffary to 
reverence him; without reafoning upon his eae! 
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and his rights, they faid, it was neceflary to obey him; without 
enquiring what confcience was, they obeyed its diftates ; with- 
out entering into any difcuffion in regard to juftice and injuftice, 
they never confounded them, they efteemed and recommended 
the one as the will of God, they blamed and forbid the other, 
as difebedience to the fupreme Being; without difputing upon 
the immortality or immateriality of the foul, a future flate, or 
the nature of rewards and punifhment, they were afraid of of- 
fending that God who abhors wickednefs, and will not fail to 
punifh it: and were convinced of the neceflity of praétifing 
virtue, which was fure of obtaining the approbation and blefling 
of heaven. : 

‘ Such was, im general, the method of the earlieft Writers, 
whether infpiredor uninfpired: and fuch is the idea which they 
give us.of the morality of their. own, and of the preceeding 
times. . 

‘ Their principles are,—the exiftence of one God, a provi- 
dence which interefts itfelf in the affairs of men, a fovereign ay- 
thority which lays men under an obligation of obedience, a di- 
vine will which ¢njoins virtue and forbids vice, divine juftice 
which fooner or‘later rewards the one and punifhes the other, 
together with a fufficient fhare of knowlege in all men to dif- 
tinguifh between vice and virtue upon every occafion. 

‘ They make ufe of thefe principles as.of fo many mathe- 
amatical axioms, which there is no.occafion to demonftrate, as 
they are fuppofed to be known and admitted by every body. 
Their morality confifted in practical precepts or rules of con- 
duct, without any fpeculative or philofophical reafonings to ex- 
plain or illuftrate them ; they were contented with enforci 
_ them by motives drawn from the fear of God, and from prefent 
utility. 

‘It is fufficient to read the facred books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, to be convineed of the truth of what I have faid, and 
to acknowlege that we muft not expect to find in thefe divine 
produdtions, .either.a connected treatife, or regular fyftem ac- 
cording to the fcientific method of modern philofophers; in a 
word, that we muft not look for a philofopher among the au- 
thors of thefe Writings. They addsefs themfelves to the me- 
mory-only, for facts; to confcience for precepts ; and to fenti- 
ment, for motives ; without entering into any difciffion, en- 
quiry, or fpeculative difpute. 

‘ The dame may be faid in this refpe&, of thofe Authors 
who were .not en None of :the hiftorians, poets or mo- 
salifts, before the foundation of the philofophic fchools in 
Greece, have-given.us.aregular treatife of morals. We find in 
them, however, all the foundations of the art of living, all the 
principles of morality, all the real motives to virtue, and the 
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greateft part of the effential precepts of a regular and. ufeful 
-life. . 
¢ Homer and Hefiod, the oldeft poets, whofe works have 
reached us, furnifh an example, in ‘regard to uninfpired Au- 
thors, which confirms the idea | have given of the ftate of mo- 
rality before the eftablifhment of the philofophic fchools in 
Greece.—According to them, the laws of juftice had God for 
their author. His authority gave thefe laws their obligatory 
force, and the diftributive juftice of heaven was the motive to 
obedience. 
¢ Such too was the ftate of morality among the Indians, Per- 
fians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, Gauls, Latines, and 
every other nation under heaven. The notion of a future life, 
wherein the virtuous were to be rewarded, and the wicked pu- 
nifhed, prevailed univerfally. Orpheus, we are told, brought 
this notion from Egypt into Greece, and Homer adopted it. 
It would be endlefs to repeat all that is to be found upon this’ 
fubje& in the writings of the poets, who were, for many ages, 
the only teachers of morality, and who carefully preferved in 
their works the notions and ideas of former times. ; 
¢ Morality loft this ufeful fimplicity, when the philofophers 
-as they were called, begun to treat of it. A curiofity, pufhed 
too far, made them enter into the difcuffion of feveral curious 
ueftions in relation to thofe clear and efficacious principles, 
which had been fufficient in former times ; and the pride of ex- 
plaining every difficulty became a dangerous fpur to this curio- 
fity. What was formerly a practical art, became now a fpecu- 
lative fcience, a fubject of controverfy. Different fyftems were 
erected, and warm contentions arofe in fupport of them. Some 
attacked, others defended, all were eager for victory, and all 
contended earneftly for or againft propofitions, as they were or 
were not favourable to their feveral fchemes: firft principles were 
rendered‘doubtful, nay they even went fo far as to deny them 
abfolutely ; and criminal paflions, impatient of being reftrained 
by the precepts and Jaws of virtue, found their intereft in dark- 
ning or even rejecting the truth, and, accordingly, availed 
themfelves of thefe diforders and increafed them. The voice of 
confcience was ftifled in many perfons by every kind of fophiftry. 
New enquiries, and profounder ftudies were neceflary, to form 
a judgment of thofe controverfies, and after much labour and 
application, they ftill found themfelves in a ftate of uncertainty 
in many refpects. Happily for mankind, the bulk of the peo- 
ple were incapable of entering into thofe difputes, left them to 
the philofophers, and continued to follow the dictates of con- 
{cience, and to reverence antient maxims, when no violent paf- 
fion intervened, There were fome wife philofophers too, who 
en- 
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endeavoured to ftrengthen the laws of virtue, rather than fup- 
port their own fyftems.’ 


The profeflor now proceeds to give a fhort account of thé, 


principal moral writers, and their fyftems, from Pythagoras 
down to Mr. Hutchinfon of Glafgow. This part of the work 
cannot fail of being agreeable both to the learned Reader, and 
the young ftudent. But we muft not enlarge, and fhall con- 
clude this article with acquainting our Readers, that the work 
now before us contains only the principles of natural law. R 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the AuTHoRs of thee MonTHLiy Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 
N your Review for May 1766, you were pleafed to give a favour- 
able account of the book which Mr. Wynne has tranflated under the 
title of ‘ The Principal Truths of Natural Religion,’ and to recommend it 


to the public, It muft flatter me, as the Author of it, to have got the. 


approbation of Gentlemen, who have long eftablifhed, by their judi- 
cious criticifms, a great reputation for learning, penetration and tatte. 

, As to the book which Mr. Wynne has publifhed, I will not de- 
ny, that in the main it contains the fubftance of my thoughts ; I'll allow 
alfo, that Mr, W. has had a very good intention in printing it. But, 
as he has frequently tranfgreffed the bounds of a faithful tranflator, he 
really has done no good fervice to the book nor to the Author ; of which 
I moft beg the favour of you to give notice to the Public, 

Wr. Wynne, in tranflating, did not make ufe of the German origi- 
nal, but had a good and faithful Dutch tranflation before him, done by 
Mr. Jo, Fred. Fortmeyer, and which the learned Profeffor Lulofs not only 


caufed to be publifhed, bat enriched it alfo by feveral of his own re-. 


marks, at Leiden, 1758, in 8vo. Mr, W. might have feen hereby, 
that other men of judgment did not think the Notes to be fuperfluous. 
They are partly defigned to let every one read the very words of an- 
cient and modern authors, and thence tojudge by himfelf, whether theie 
meaning be well expreffed in the text, and whether thofe who are 
refuted have been treated with juitice, Other notes, and the greateft 
part of them, contain fome illuftrations of the matters from natural hif- 
tory, or farther explications and proofs of the arguments; both which 
Ought not to have been withheld from a book which draws its argu 
ments from the contemplation of nature. But Mr. W. befides omitting 


moft of the notes, often maims the text fo much, by abridging and cone ° 


traéting my ten differtations into nine, that the arguments are thereby 
made obfcure, enervate, or are even quite mifreprefented. My preface 
feemed alfo fuperfluous to him: yet an author takes this occafion, to 
declare to the Reader his defign, the plan, the bounds and the ufe of 


- his work, The index too is omitted, though often required in works 


of this kind.. As to the tranflation itfelf, fome {mall miftakes which 
Mr. W, has fallen into. may be eafily excufed. For inftance, p. 47, from 
his perhaps not knowing of any other Wolff, he reprefents the baron of 
that name, the celebraied philofopher and mathematician, as author Md 
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the Bibliotheca Hebrea, which however lies entirely out of his province. 
<~To illufirate the-argument, that lifelefs matter can ‘have no enjoy- 
ment from its being or peculiar properties, I-mentionéd, among other 
prodagtions of art, Mr. Vaucanfon’s artificial human -figare playing an 
air upon the flute, which thereby does not (1 fay). pleafé sits own ear, 
but that of others. Mr. W. from not having heard any thing of Mr, 
Vaucanfon’s invention, omits this name, p. 102..and makes a real liv- 
ing mufician of it: ‘ thus (fays he) a mufician does not. phay to entertain 
himfelf, but the company,’ This deftroys the fenfe entirely, mifteprefents 
the intention of the argument, and is in faé& partly falfe.—1 don't know 

whagmiay be his meaning, p. 229..where he fays of the filkworm, * it 
Ypibs* its coque in the form of a cone :’ for fueh a form of {pinning I 

never heard of.—But thefe inftahnces I only mention by the way: feve- 

ral others may-occur, which a candid reader won't,’ I hope,.jmpute to 

the author of the work. For, there are many other paiinees, where, I 

obferved, that my meaning is not at all well expreffed, and which, if 
Mr. Wynne or the bookfeller had a mind to publifh a moré accurate 

tranflation, I could point out to them. : 

But, what,I would principally afk Mr. Wynne, whether in the cha- 
yacter of a tranflator or abbreviator, is, how he took the liberty of his 
own accord, to add thefe words to the title ? * wherein the obje&tions 
of Lucretius, Buffon, Maupertuis, Rouféau, La Mettrie and other ancient 
and modern followers of Epicurus are confidered and their doétrines rez 
futed.’ This.I'did not write, nor is it to be found in the title of the 
original German edition, nor in that of the ac¢urate Dutch tranflation. 
I alfo profefs, that it is injurious to the honour of thefe three gentlemen, 
whom I efteem for their merits, and is contrary to what [ have exprefled 
in my work, to call-them followers of Epicurus, and to arrange them 
in the fame clafs with La Mettrie. Indeed [ difpute Mr. Maupertuis's 
and Mr. Buffon’s opinion, where they reject the final caufes in the crea- 
tion, and think the general principles of truth to be of no ufe. But 
this has alfo been the fentiment of Bacon and of Des Cartes, though 
they were no followers of Epicurus. I had fpoke to the advantage of 
Mr. Maupertuis’s religion in Diff. iv. §. g. note 6. of the German edi- 
tion, bat this note is omitted by Mr. W. I fhewed, that Mr. Bufton, 


rejecting the defign or final caufes, and endeavouring to explain the in- . 


ftin& of brutes, and particularly the oeconomy of bees, in a mechanical 
way, gives no fatisfactory or true explication of the matter: and this is 
all I faid againft him. But Mr. W. ‘has alfo entirely left out, bo-h of 
the rext and the notes, all this argumentation. Of Mr. Rouffeau I faid, 
in Diff. vit. §. 4, that probably his fingular humour only made him 
argue againft a focial flate, and a the unequal conditions of men. 
No other imputation is uttered: but even this paffage I do not find in 
Mr. Wynne’s tranflation. Whence then did he form fuch an injarious 
opinion of thefé three gentlemen, who have declared fufficiently by their 
writings, that they differ widely from Epicurus, and that they have much 
better fentiments of religion? and why did he lay it to my charge in 
the title-page, and in fuch a mannet as if the whole book had been 
wrote to this end ? Mr. W, I believe had not fo bad an intention by tak- 

ing this liberty, but only thoaght to fix the attention of the reader, and 
to procure a better fale of the book. Yet this fhould not be done at the 
expence of the well-merited reputation of others, whofe partifans ia 
, . thus 
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_ thus by the very firft page prejudiced againft the book, may deem ita 
performance of no value, and on that account may become inflruamen- 
tal in preventing the {preading of thofe truths which are contained in it. 
I thould in particular fuffer in being reprefented as judging with fo little 
regard of men whofe abilities I moft acknowledge ; and ‘if I thought 
myfelf hurt by the rafh judgment of a French Reviewer, in the Fvarzal 
Encyclopedique for May 1766, p. 137, and in the Gazette Litteraire de 
PEurepe for Jul. 1766, who, after quoting the Englifh tide, fays, Cet 
ouvraze eff ridicule, et prouve, que | Auteur ne conncit ni les ecrits de Mr. ce 
Buffon, ni ceux de Mr. de Maupertuisp was not this reflexion folely 
caufed by the title of the book which ‘Mr. W. has printed-under my 
name? and might I ‘not with great jultice defire that this might be al- 
tered? But, although I am little apprehenfive of being turned into ridi- 
cule, yet I with; the impartial world may neither impute to me fach 
abufive and falfe reproaches, gentlemen of an ‘eftablifhed charaGer, 
nor the defeéts of the tranflation, Should Mr. Wynne or the bookfeller 
at any time think proper to give another edition, I would, if they cefire 
it, be very ready to fupply them with carrections, improvements, and 
Jater additions to the work. ) 

If you, Gentlemen, would do me the favour, to publifh this decla- 
fation to the literary world, you will very much oblige your moft obe- 
dient fervant, ' 


Forercn CorRESPONDENCE. 


Hermann SAMUEL @EIMARUS, 


' Hamburg, Nov. 18, 1766. . Profefior at Hambourgh. 





”- _ 


*," We are forry to learn, from a manufcript paper entiled, 4 Let- 
ter to the Monthl, Reviewers, concerning Locke and Leibnitz, &c, that Mr. 
Rafpe, the learned and worthy Editor of the pofthumous works of the 
laft-mentioned philofopher, hath miflaken fome paflages in our account 
of that edition, in the Appendix to our thirty-third volume,—We haye 
neither leifure nor inclination to enter into any controverfy concerning 
the pre-eminence due to the Lo: kian or the Letbaitzian philofophy ; and 
therefore we fhall only obferve, that the paffage in our article (wherein 
fome late difrefpeciful treatment of Mr. Locke’s memory was glanced at) 
which feems mof efpecialiy to have difpleafed Mr, Ra/pe, did not allude 
to his publication, but to another work, the natural produce of our own 
country.—We have too much ‘refpet for the chara@ter of Mr. Ra/pe, 
both as a PHILOSOPHER’ and as a Man, to be capable of defignedly 
giving him any juit caufe of offence. He will, therefore, we hope, con- 
iider this acknowledgment as a fufficient conceflion, from perfons equaliy 
engaged with himfelf» in {upport of the common interelis of the repub- 
lic of letters, 
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A. 
Bscess, fymptoms, and treat- 
ment, of one, 340; of the 
“ kidnies, from a ftone in the 
bladder, 4545 in theliver, 455. 
Acapemys Veterinary, at Lyons, 
account of, 534. 
ADMINISTRATION, a late fhort 
"one, patriotic meafures of, 160. 
fEsor, encomium on him and his 
Fables, 542. 
Arr, various phenomena of, ac- 
counted for, by new experiments, 
380. 
America, favages of, secommend- 
- ed as the principal objects of 
converfion, by the Society for 
Prop, the Gofpel, 282. Some 
late minifterial regulations and 
reftritions of trade there, con- 
demned, 445. 
AwNcjenNTs, not ignorant of the 
' great difcoveries attributed to the 
_Moderns, 544, feq. 
Annet, Mr, his Traéts republith- 
"ed, 467. 
ANTONINUS, emperor, compared 
with Epictetus, 542. 
ARCHIMEDES, his burning fpecu- 
~ jum, reality of, 554. 
Arcus, bird focalled, 450. 
AxTs, mechanic, theory and prac- 
_ tice of, feldom agree. 50. 
AruHenians, their violent and ca- 
_ pricious difpofition always detri- 
mental to the ftate, 5¢a. 
Austrians, character of their 
Soldiery, 82. 
Avicnon, excellent police in that 


City, 32. 
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Acon, Lord, fulfome fpeech of 
his to K. James, 412, Proofs 
of his corruption in his judicial 
capacity, 413. Forefees the Bri- 
tith empire of the fea, 494. 
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BartraM, Mr, fome account of, 
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Batuurst, Lord, his humorous 
Advice to Swift, 134. 

Beau, French, ftory of, 353. 

BeauTy, nature of, defined and 
explained, 561. 

BerkeELey, Bp. faid to have bor- 
rowed his opinion of the non- 
exiftence of bodies from the moft 
ancient philofophers, 545. 

Bges, ufual number of, in each 
hive, 21. 

BotinBroke, Lord, his apology 
for the Free-thinkers, 60. Let- 
ter between Lord Hide and Mr. 
Mallet, concerning the publica- 
tion of his pofthumous works, 
63—65- Philofophical fenti- 


ments of his lordfhip’s, 140. ° 


His encomium on Pope’s Moral 
Effays, 142. 

Borany, elementary demonftra- 
tions of, for the ufe of the Royal 
Veterinary Academy at Lyons, 
§35- Sexual fyftem, known to 
the ancients, 554. 

Brownricc, Dr. his inquiry in- 
to the mineral elaftic {pirit in 
Spa-water, 452+ 

Burron, Mr. faid to have bore 
rowed his fyitem of generation 
and nutrition from Anaxagoras, 
&c. 547. 

Bunce, John, his chara&er as a 
writer, 34. His defcription of 
the company of Harrowgate, 39, 
His account of a Carthufian mo: 
naitery, 1103 of the four phy- 
ficians who attended one of his 
wives, 118, 


C. 
Arps, an improper amufe- 
Ss ment for the fair fex, 18. 
CELTIC, 
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Cevtic, the univerfal elementary 
language of Europe, 363 

CaaracTenxs, in genteel life, ex- 
hibited, 287-347. ) 

Cuoo.tera Moresus, remedies for, 
308. 

Cur isTIANiITy, cruel methods of 
propagating, in the time of 
Charlemagne, 173. Evidences 
for confidered, 178—=187. Ad- 
vantages derived to from the op- 
pofition of infidels, 257. 

Cicesseos, Italian, account of 
them, 332—336. 

Cuive, Mrs. abufive verfes on, 
388. 

Coxe, Sir Edward; - ftri&tures on 
his charaéter, 415. His pitiful 
behaviour in the cruel profeca- 
tion of one Floid, 416. 

Cotonists, Britifh, in America, 
dealers in the commodity called 

_ free-thinking, 281. 

Conve, Pr. of, his great natural 
Capacity, 518. His general- 
fhip at the battle of Rocroi, 522 
—526. His difintereftedneis in 
love and friendfhip; 527. His 
perfonal valour, ib. General 
view of his character, 528. Cu- 
ted of a love-fit by phlebotomy, 

_ §29- 

ConversaTIon, in genteel life, 
recited, 287, 347. 

Copernicus; his fyftem of the 
world fuppofed to have been 
known to the ancients, 550. 

Cork, experiment on its f{pecific 
buoyancy in. different waters, 

I 


451. 
~ €orn, debate in the H, of C. on 


the importation of, in the R. of 
Ja. I. 417. General reflection 
on that Yubject, 418, Bounty 
on, for exportation, arraigned 
and defended, 475—477. Ad- 
vantages of exportation, 479. , 

Cornsury, Lord, his letter to 
Mallet, concerning Lord Bolin 

_ broke’s works, 63. 

Corneitie, M. his epigram on 
Cards Richliexy 520, 


INDER®M 


Coven, remedy for, 309: 

Customs, and cuftom-houfe ba- 
finefs, late regulations of, confi- 
dered, 442. Farther regula- 
tions propofed, 443. 

Cymmroporion fociety, their 
Britith zoology compleated, 237. 


D. Ba 
Ancinc, an allowable ac- 
complifhment for the fair- 
fex, 16, : 

Desates in the houfe of Com- 
mons againft the importation of 
corn, 417. 

Dest, national, proje&t to pay off 
by means of the gold-mines in 
Africa, 496, | 

Deists; invited to ftate their full= 
eft objections againit chriftianity, 
126. 

Deravat, Mr. his experiments to 
fhew the agreement between the 
fpecific gravities of metals and 
their colours, "374. 

DetmosTHENEs, his oratory over- 
matched by the policy of Philip, 


504. 


Descartes, borrowed his philo- 


fophy from Ariftotle, 544; and 
his notion of innate ideas from 
Plato; 545- 

DisPENSING power, in the crown, 
with regard to the laws, ex- 
ploded, 474. 

Doiztanp, Mr. his improved tel- 
leicopes. 375. 

DysenxTery, fymptoms and cure 
of, 308. 


E. 
ARTHQUAKEOMETER, what, 
449: BRET 
Ecerton, Mr. his petition to the 
houfe of commons againft Lord 
Bacon, 413. ' 
Evurs, Mr. his account of the na- 
ture of {fponges, 450. 
Empuysema, cafe of, 453- 
ENGLAND, her immenfe maritime 
force, 495. her trade in danger 
from her conquelts, and yait in< 
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éreafe of the nationaldebt, 406. 
means to pay off that debt, by 
the help of our African fettle- 
ments, ib. 

Encrossekrs of cattle, fcheme to 
prevent their iniquitous jobbing, 
147. Of corn, &c. apology 
for, 478. 

Erfcurus, exemplary goodnefs 
of his character, 541. morality 
of his doétrine afferted, ib. 

Exaor, a difeafe lo called, 447. 


F, 
Antes, the French peafant, 
kK 3z1. the Nile and the fea, 
481. 

Ferxcuson, Mr. his fhort method 
for finding the quantity of time 
in any number of mean luna- 
tions, 376. 

Fever, different notions and 
treatment of, by four different 
phyficians, 113. Malignanr, 
nature and ‘cure of, 307. In- 
flammatory remedies for, 308, 
Autumnal, 309.. Intermitting, 
ib. 

FornicaTton, difadvantages of, 
in civil life, 8, 

France, directions for travelling 
in, 31. Englifh cautioned a- 
gaint fending their chiidren 
there for educat’ ON, 33. 

Frank Lin, Dr. his experime nts 
on the properties of air aad 
water, 385. 

Frencn, ‘why more ready than 
the Englith to publifh treatifes 
@f the mechanic arts—4g. Their 
military Character, 8t. 
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G. 
Are, Mr. his account of ino- 
culation m America, 448. 
Of the bite of a rattle-{nake, ib. 
GatvasPy,a furpriling Irifiman, 
40. 
Gottocuee, an extraordinary 
frifhman, 42. 
Grace, Mrs. tlory of. 348. 
Geenvitce, My, itrictures on fee 


veral parts of his m@nifterial comt- 
duct, 440—446. 

Gop, definitions of, by divines 
and philofophers, their abfurdity, 


539» 


H, 
Amittox, Dr. his differta- 

H tion on the Phenomena of 
air, water, &c. 379. 

Harrison, the celebrated clock- 
maker, character of, 51. 

Captain, horrid diftref- 
fes of him and his crew at fea, 

= 2 Atl Dr, xot the difeoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, 
55 I-55 26 

Heserpen, Dr, his account of a 
Salt found on the Pic of Ten- 
eriffe, 450. Of the proportion 
of heat to height of fituation, 
451. 

Henry and Catuerine, anold 
ballad, with a Latin tranflation, 
oe 

Hercures, the Farnefian, cri- 
tical remarks on that famous 
flatue, 335 

History ; the chronological plan 
of, arraigned and. defended, 
507—509. Obfervations on the 
ftyle of hiftory, ‘512. 

Homuiry, that mode of preach- 
ing recommended, 196. 

Hope, Dr. cultivazes the true rhu- 
barb in Scotland, 4.50. 

Hornsey, his obfervations onthe 
tranfit of Venus that will hap- 
pen in 1769, 386. 

Husz, David, his quarrel with 
Roufleau, 390. Encomium on 
his hiitoric abilities, 513. 

Hysteric conv iifious, how to 
becured, 345. 





I. 
Ames J. remarkable fpeech of 
histo Pt. ato 
Januagius, St. remarks on the 
occafional liquefaction of his 
blood, 333. 
Jesuits, 
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Jesuits, propofed as examples to 
proteftant miffionaries, 281. 

InocuLaTion, for the fmall pox.. 
Sutton’s method of, 188. 

IsocronisM, that term explain- 
ed, 51. 

Itaty, abominable naftinefs of 
the inns in that country, 334. 
Unfavourable account of the 
climate, foil, &¢c. 335. State of 
the drama there, 338. 

JULIAN, emperor, encomium on, 


542. 
K 


Neg, a crooked one, how to 
be cured, 343. 
SEYSLER,hisTravelscenfured,5 56. 


Apigs, learned education of, 
recommended, 112. 
Lavincron, Dr. his account of 

atumour, 446. 

Law, its val bulk, and confafion, 
a reproach to this country, 66. 
Civil, ftudy of recommended, 
69. 

omit borrowed his phyfics 
from Pythagoras, 546. 

Letrer from Lord Bolingbroke 
to Swift, 60; from Lord Hydeto 
‘Mr. Mallet, 63. From Mr, 

‘Mallet to Lord Hyde, 65. From 
Lord Bathurft to Dr. Swift, 134. 
From Lady B. Germain to ditto. 
137, from the Dutchefs of 
Queenfbury to ditto, 139. From 
Lord Bolingbroke to. ditto, 140. 
From Mifs Vanhomrigh to ditto, 
143. From a nun to Madam 
Pompadour, 274. From Rouf- 
feau to Hume,.394- From Do. 
to the St. James’s Chronicle, 
396. From Dr. Reimarus to 
tue Reviewers, 567. 

Liseits, remarks on our laws 
againft, 61. 

L:conrer, Lord, anecdotes of, 


12. ) 
panies pe chara&teriflic exa- 
minauoh of, acco:ding to the 
Linnzan fyllem, 526. 
Locks, My. indebied to the an- 
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cients for his doétrine of ideas, 
545°. . 

Lonpon, its amazing extenfion 
confidered, 200. Hits for its 
improvement, 201. 

Lowtn, Dr, his controverfy with 
Bp. Hare, 5, 

Lupiam, Mr. his new invented 
balance for weighing thread, 
&c. 385. | 

Lunas, account of an extranee 
ous body forced into, 447. 

M 


Acuaukhan. Daniel, his 
remarkable cafe, 327. 


Mauuert, Mr. his letter to Lord . 


Cornbury, concerning Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s Works, 65. 

Man, experim. to fhew his {pecific 
weight in water, 451. .Weak- 
nefs of his mental powers, 533. 

Micuex., Mr. his particular ap- 
plications of Hadley’s quadrant, 

73. * ) 

Mixx ROSCOPES, new and curious 
ones invented at Naples, 452. 
Missionaries, popifh, their zeal 

commended, 283. 

M«cenas, his character in private 
life, and connections with the 
literati, gt. Deemed a thorough 
courtier, 97. 

Monracue, his fingular manner 
of travelling through the Holy- 
Land, 331. 

Mor auity¥ well underftood by the 
ancients, 563, feq. 


Ap es, ridiculous fuperftition 
N of the lower peoplesthere, 
339. Strange feftival there, 432. 
Vaft number of lawyers in that 
city, 433. Familiar ftile of the 
preachers there, 434. Droll 
flory of a prieit and a mounte- 
bank, 435. 
NEGOTIATION, Minifterial,account 
of a late famous one, 152. 
Newron, Sir Ifaac, his principal 
cifcoveries faid to have been de- 
Sire diftovered, by the ancients, 
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Neve, and the Sea, a fable, 481. 
Nunwnerses, inFrance, abufes in, 
274. 
oO. 


Arn, obligation of, highly re- 

O garded by the old Romans, 
492- 

Oi, remarks on its influence in 
Clock-work, &c. 54. Leffens the 
friction, but adds to the cohe- 

* fion, 55. 


Apists, not to be trufted by 
proteftants, 404. 
el ameg Dr. his account of the 
Pholas* Concides, 449. Of the 
white negroe, ib. 
PaTAGONIANS, humorous account 
"Of, 240. 

Pau, St. his wifh to be accurfed 
from Chrift, meaning of, 26. 
Peasant, happy life of, poeti- 

cally reprefented, 323. The 
f{cene reverfed, ib. 
‘Penputums, remarks on their 
vibrations, 52. 
-Pennincron, Mrs. her letters, in 
vind, of her own conduét, 466. 
* PersEcUTION, religious, its horrid 
nature, 173. 
‘Puitip, of Macedon, his policy 


for acquiring the fovereignty of © 


Greece, 502. His fuccefles ruin- 
~ +» ous to his own family, 505. 

PuHiLOsoPHERS, reproachfully re- 
prefented, 252. Always pro- 
moters of peace, 542+ 

Puysicians, Curious confultation 

' of four, 113. 

“Prawrape, Mrz his notion of the 
homunculus in femine mafcu- 
lino, ‘ 

* Piato, the Mofes of Attica, 555. 

' Preurisy, method of treating, 308 

PomPapour, Mad.-her charaéter, 
266. Her defcription of Lewis 
XV. 267. 

_ Pore, Mr. twice-in danger of be- 
ing“drowned, 133. 

Popery, vindicated, on the prin- 
ciple of church-authority, 303 

Pracué, account of the famous 


battle of, 84. 


Pretenver, Charles Edw. anece 
dotes relating to his enterprife in 
Scotland, 271. Of the religious 
part of his charaéter, 435.: <a 
fent declenfion of his intereft at 
Rome, ib. and 433. 

Pritcuard, Mrs. poetic enco- 
mium on, 389. 

Property, nature, and origin of, 

Se seen dearnefs. of, caufes 
afligned for, 415. Engroffers, 
&c, apoiogy for, 478—479. 
Flour-trade confidered, 479. 

Prussians, Character of their fol- 
diery, $2. 

Psaum Ixviii. Dr. Chandler’s pa- 
taphrale of, .208. 

Py nsenr, fatirical elegy to, 163. 

Pytnacoras, his golden vertes 
praifed, 540. 


Q. 
ay vindicated, 487. 


R, 
Erp, Dr. a material principle 
in his Jnguiry contraverted, 
545: 

Reimarus, Dr. his letter to the 
Reviewers, 567. 

REVELATIOns tenth and eleventh, 
new explication of, 279. Ap- 
plied to the converfion of the 
Americans, ib. 

RueumaTism, remedy for, 309- 

Ruvusars, cultivated at Edinburgh, 
450. 

Recuseau, Cardinal, his charac- 
ter, and f{plendid manner of liv- 
ing, 520. Famous epigram on 
him, ib, 

Rivicurs, how far the teft of 
truth, 226. 

Romans, whence Originally dee 
fcended,- 491. Religion the 
grand engine of their “fate, ib.’ 
Their pious regard to oaths, 
492. 

Rome, grand religious ceremonies 
there, 437. ‘The Englifh in 
great citeem there, ib, Whore- 

ing, 
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ing at avery low ebb there, and 
why, 438. 

Rousseau, Mr. quarrel between 
him and Mr. Hume, 3go, Let- 
ters between them, 394—400. 

Russian‘, character of their fol- 
diery, 82. 


S. 
Acrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
. ) per, atypical-facrifice, 24. - 
Saxons, converted to Chriftianity 
by the fword, 173. Purfue the 
fame method to convert their 
neighbouis, ib. ; 
ScanoaL, obfervations on our 
Jaws againit, 67. 
Scuwerine, Count, his defcrip- 
tion of the battle of Prague, 84. 
Sermons, the oldmethodical com- 
_  pofition of, vindicated, 195. 
SIMPLICITY, in the abftraé, an 
incomprehenfible term, 539. 
SMUGGLING, true means of fups 
prefiing, 446 
Society, human, progreflive flages 
of, from the fate of nature, con- 
fidered, 223. 
Sovon, imperfection of his laws, 


s00—50!. 
SpaAnrarDs, Character of their fol- 
f  diery, 82. 
Seonces, indued with animal life, 
450. 
Stites, Sir Eyles, his account of 
_ fome new microfcopes,° 452 


Sroics, their elevation of foul, 
541. 

SuBscRIPTIONs to points of faith, 
&c. the right of church gover- 
nors to exact them, vindicated, 
217. This do&sine controvert- 
ed, 298. 

Surron, Mr, his practice of ino- 
culation for the {mall-pox, 188. 

SwiFT, Dean, his importance 
with Queen Anne’s tory-minif- 
try, 56. 


T. 
Hert, abfurdity of our laws 
relating to, 250. 
1 


Time-KeEPers, by clock-work, 


obfervations on, 50. 
Torre, Father de, his new-ins 
vented microfcopes, 452. 
Turks, Character of their troops, 
83. 


Vv. a 
YAcrant beggars, the re- 
proach of a country, 251. 

Vamp, a bookfeiler, dialogue be- 
tween him and his patron, 154. 

VANDALS, Origin of, 170. 

VANHOMRIGH, Mails, her unhappy 
paffion for Swift, 143. 

VENEDI, account of that people, 
171. Theirpeculiar avérfion te 
Chriftianity, 172. 

VENEREAL difgafe, remarkable 
cafe of, 327. * 

Venice, gallantry of the ladies 
there, 332. Apology for them, 
333. The lawyers there, extra- 
vagant warmth of their plead- 
ings, ib. 

Veterinary Academy, ‘account 
of, 534. 

VotrTarre, his unfair manner of 
ridiculing the fcriptures, 168. 
Some account of his fplendid 
manner of living, 330. His 
fondnefs for Mad. Clairon, ib. 
His Philo/ophe Ignorant, 537. 


Ww. 
Arrvoxe, Mr. author of the 
pretended letter from the 
King of Pruffia to M. Rouffeau, 
401. His treatment of Mr. R. 
cenfured, 469. 

WarBurTon, Bp. droll conftruc- 
tion of a paflage in his fermon 
relating to the colonies, 408. 
Humorous explication of his fe- 
cret intentions in writing the Di- 
vine Legation, 424. 

Wes tey, John, remarkable incon- 
fitency in his notions of im- 
puted righteoufnefs, 166, 

WuitFieip, Mr, fatirically cha- 
rafterized, 320. 
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176, par. 2.1. 9, for és, read are, 
e 201, par. 4.1. penult. for affords, readweffers, 
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WHHiTE-SWELLING, account of Y. 
that difeafe, 457. 
Wire, folly of grieving for a dead YAres, Mrs, the aétrefs, pane- 


one, 101. gyric on, 389. : 
Wiuvine, jack, ftory of, 347. Yorx, Cardinal, his bigotry; 436. 
Wirxinson, Dr. his experiments —_ His fanguinary difpofition preju- 

on the buoyancy of cork, 451. dictal to his brother’s intereit at 
WomeEN, young, advice to, re- Rome, 439. 


lating to their conneciions with 
their own fex, 10. Dire&ed in 
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12. Cautioned againft being too i 
witty, 14: and againft gaming, "#Areucus, encomium on, 
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ERRATA, in this Volume. 


Page 48, paragraph 2.1]. 2. for ju, read ju/l;. 
ib. par. 3. 1. penult. for foundation, read “foundations, 
59, par. 2. 1. 18. after ft, add Ler, 


) r 205, |. 1, for one to fly, read ong would fly. 
; 209, ver. 7. 1. penult. for guideff, read ghidedf. 

ib, ver. 11,1. ult. for thou gave/t for the order, read'theu gave 

them the order, 

230, par. 5.1. 3. for old only, read holds only, 

250, par. 4. 1. 2, for fixth, read fifth, 

261, 1. 10, for dy, read of. 
ib, 1. 27. for them, read him. 

223. ftanza 3. 1. ult, for faid, read fhar’d. 

ib. ftanza 5, 1, 3. for ook, read look’ d. 

324. ftanza 3.1. 3. for Jaws, read law’s. 

1b. flanza 10. |. 2. for can, read canf?, 
370. 1, 17. dele an. d 
379, par. 3.1. w/t. for affected, read effected. 
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